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Your Welcome Is Assured 


HE palatial Bellevue-Stratford of Philadelphia, 

host to all persons of fame and position who 
visit the City of Brotherly Love, extends to Rotarians a 
welcome doubly cordial since it is Philadelphia’s Rotary 
hotel. 


I'rom the imposing entrance to the lofty heights of the 
tiptop floor, the Bellevue-Stratford offers a Rotarian its 
irreproachable prestige, the gratification of perfect hotel 
accommodation and a personal note of service that is truly 
Rotary. 


Other Rotary Hotels under the direction of L. M. Boomer 


HOTEL McALPIN NEW WILLARD 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Worlds Fair at Rio? 


U. S. Government Ships Are Finest and Fastest 


F YOU are among the thousands of 


Americans going to the great World’s 
Fair at Rio de Janeiro, send the informa- 
tion blank below today. Find out about 
the United States Government ships—the 
finest and fastest on the run! 


Now is the time to make your plans. The 
volume of reservations already in demand 
indicates the Brazilian Exposition is to be 
the popular event of the 1922-23 calendar. 


New Low Rates 

New low rates are in effect! Recent re- 
ductions make the cost of the round trip less 
than the former one-way fare. These great 
Government ships are magnificent 21,000 
ton displacement oil-burners!§ And they 
make the trip from New York to Rio 
de Janeiro in only 11 


Lines, with half a century of experience, 


they offer service faultless in every detail. 


Luxury at Sea 


All the rooms are on the outside, and 
equipped with hot and cold running water, 
electric fans and radiators, bed reading 


lamps! The majority have private baths. 


Thousands .from every nation of the 
world are joining Brazil in the celebration 
of its one hundred years of independence. 
Fashionable folk are thronging the broad 
promenades for the many pleasures to be 
found there. "Thousands of business men 
are going, too. They recognize Brazil 


as a lucrative market for trade expansion. 





cdavs, 


These ships rank S.S. American Legion . 
- S.S. Pan America 
among the finest afloat S.S. Western World 
today. Operated by the S.S. Southern Cross 





Munson Steamship 


Next Sailings Are: 


Fortnightly thereafter 


If you are planning 


to make the trip, find 
Nov. 25th 
Dec. 9th 
. . Dec. 23rd 
.. Jan. 6th 


out why the United 


States Government 


ships are the most 
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Write for Booklet 


If you are planning a 


information blank below. Y 
prepared a nex book let tel ng at 

t contains a host of exquisite pict 
exteriors ah 1 inte? rs of the ships. 
American will t proud of / 
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For information regarding reservations address: 


Munson Steamship Lines 


67 Wall Street 
Conway Bldg., Chicago 


UNITED STAT 


Managing Operators for 


New York City 
418 Olive Street, St. Louis 


== —_— — 
INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Desk Washington, D.C 
M 2338 
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Making New Markets 


With Printer’s Ink 


One of the most striking changes of 
the past ten years is that which has 
come about in the important busi- 
ness of housekeeping. In this short 
time the broom and the washboard 
have vanished from the housewife’s 
coat of arms, and the comic pictures 
in which Mary hurls the flatiron at 
John don’t ring true, as they once 
did. 

Broom, washboard and flatiron 
have given way to suction sweeper, 
electric washing machine and elec- 
tric iron. And Mary doesn’t hurl 
the iron at John any longer, not 
simply because it’s fastened to a 
cord, but because she’s taking no 
chances with it. 

What has brought about this new 
and agreeable state of affairs? Well, 
how did Mary happen to buy that 
new iron which has proved such a 
boon to herself — and John? She 
saw it advertised, of course. And 
the multiplied Marys of today rep- 
resent a great market created large- 
ly through national advertising. 

No wonder the alert retailer and 
the wholesaler have come to hold 
national advertising in high esteem 
—for besides making easier for 
them the sale of goods with long- 
established markets, quickening 
their turnover, protecting them 
against inferior merchandise and 


benefiting them in many other 
ways, national advertising is con- 
stantly creating markets for new 
merchandise and opening up new 
channels of trade. 


It is because America reads ad- 
vertising that the new idea today 
so swiftly supplants the old. Ad- 
vertising changes deep-rooted hab- 
its. Advertising creates new de- 
sires. Advertising sets new and 
better standards. And all this it 
does with amazing swiftness—for 
advertising speaks to millions sim- 
ultaneously. 


The safety razor, the player 
piano, massage cream, the glass 
baking dish, wallboard, fireproof 
roofing, the talking machine, soap 
flakes, canned soup—one could go 
on indefinitely extending the list of 
products which today testify to the 
ability of national advertising to 
create new merchandise demands. 


There is probably no industry to- 
day for which advertising has not 
blazed new trails. There is no mer- 
chant, wholesale or retail, the scope 
of whose business it has not greatly 
widened. 

But the main thing which adver- 
tising does for the retailer is to 
speed up his turnover; that’s what 
makes him a profit. 


Published by THE ROTARIAN in co-operation with 
The American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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3rother of Mine, in my youthful day 

I traveled a bit on the Great White Way, 
Where I sipped of pleasures that flare and flit, 
Till my soul grew sick with the glare of it. 
‘Twas a luring trail I but briefly paced, 
And the mem’ry now has an acrid taste— 
Far sweeter the days when I trudged with you 
The road through the timber to Bull-frog Slough. 













Remote from the marked and the beaten trail, 
With our poles and tackle and minnow-pail, 
We wended our way, with our chins held high, 
And our heads both bared to the summer sky. | 
And the sunlight danced, and the woodland rang 
With the echoed lilt of the songs we sang, 

As we traveled together—just we two— 
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: The road through the timber to Bull-frog Slough. 
) . ; 

‘ "Twas a fairy road, and it seemed to wind 
Through enchanted woods, where we left behind 
4 All the worldly shell we had reared till then 






To conceal our souls from the eyes of men. 
And we both stood forth in a new array, 

As the taint of the world all dropped away, 
And our souls touched hands as I jogged with you 
The road through the timber to Bull-frog Slough. 














*Twas a trail as dim as the mind conceives, 
And was cushioned deep with the Autumn leaves, 
And it lent to our footsteps strength renewed, 

As it dipped and turned through the solitude. 

[ have hit the trails that are far and wide, 

And have sought lost youth where the crowds abide, 
But I found it not till I trod with you 

The road through the timber to Bull-frog Slough. 
































As the years roll on and our heads turn gray, 

And we’ve traveled our span on Life’s Highway, 
Dinas Fond mem’ry will cast an appraising eye 

ee con On the paths we trod in the years gone by. 

= nal So, Brother of Mine, when the twilight falls 

” en torenthat On the trails of the past that your mind recalls, 
a Think then of the days that I walked with you 

The road through the timber to Bull-frog Slough! 
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"Pea is a well-known parable of 


the talents, wherein three men were 


a 
TODO DODO DOPOD 





called in by their master, who was 


CCAR 


going on a journey in a far country, and 


WOT 


he delivered unto them his goods and 
made them the stewards of his capital, 





Sant: 
TROMOMOMIO 


giving “to every man according to his 


POO OIE 


several ability.”’ 


DOA DOIN 


Then after a long time the lord of 





these servants returned and called for a 
statement of their stewardships. 


To the two men who had done business 


pe eR Salas iccigine clades. 


at a profit, the master said, ‘Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant; thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, | will 


Se ee 


make thee ruler over many things.” 


And this brings out the thought that 
faithfulness to trust always brings its re- 
ward. The business man is really the 
agent of his customers, and Rotary creed 
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5 so teaches us. 

; “Therefore, all things whatsoever ye 
F : would that men should do to you, do ye 
F Ie even so to them.” 
i : The above quotation is also taken from 
S| the teachings of the Great Teacher, and 
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By Their Business Methods 
Ye Shall Know Them! 


By B. F. HARRIS 


Rotary business methods are based upon 
this honorable code of service and justice. 


Successful business methods are as 
much dependent upon keeping faith as 
upon keeping books. 


Love, which should be the basis of all 
service, tempers all business activities 
with that consideration of the other man 
which should never be lost sight of. 


Because Rotarians put service above 
self, they have gained and hold the re- 
spect and confidence of those with whom 


they come in contact. 


The goods that change hands in busi- 
ness are material, but the Ideals that 
should govern the exchange of goods are 


spiritual and eternal. 


“By their work ye shall know them,”’ 
may well be translated to read of Ro- 
tarians: By their business methods ye shall 
know them. 

Rotary has proclaimed a new business 
creed, and the world is looking to Rotary 
to live up to this creed and to guide others 


along parallel lines. 
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Some Fundamental Aims of Rotary 


By MILES H. KRUMBINE 


The writer is a member of the Rotary Club of Dayton, Ohio, 
with the classification of clergyman. 


OTARY is an accepted fact in 
our social experience. Begun 
more or less spontaneously, it 
has developed into a definite 
movement among business and 

professional men. Latterly it has become 
somewhat self-conscious. Its posture 
necessarily must be a studied attitude 
toward community problems. The time 
for extemporaneous speech in the name 
of Rotary passed with its rapid growth. 
To persist in a miscellaneous sentimen- 
tality were to make the whole movement 
appear, if not ridiculous, at least an un- 
called-for frivolity. 

All of which is to say that Rotary, by 
the token of its prestige and influence, 
must define, and that quite clearly, its 
fundamental aims. Rotary has the con- 
fidence of the people. The cities of our 
different countries are at least not hos- 
tile to Rotary. Of that we may be sure. 
They know that we are come to bless 
and not to curse. Such confidence and 
such frankness can’t be trifled with. We 
in turn must be equally frank in our 
statement of aims and purposes. To be 
vague or secretive is to invite doubt and 
finally contempt. 

Growing movements are incessantly 
called upon to redefine their aims. Thus 
alone can they avert the folly of the 
pious pose. Moreover, it is notorious 
that such movements suffer from a dis- 
ease known as “deterioration by growth.” 
The only cure thus far discovered for 
this malignant disease is the reasser- 
tion of fundamental aims and a corre- 
sponding reconsecration to them. It is 
with this social obligation in mind that 
I offer the following paragraphs on the 
fundamental aims of Rotary. 


1. The first fundamental aim of Ro- 
tary is to demonstrate the social value 
of voluntary organization for community 
service. 


The capacity for voluntary associa- 
tion for the accomplishment of so- 
cial purposes is one of the outstanding 
virtues of American civilization. Ameri- 
cans are constantly forming some organ- 
ization or other to get something done 
that they feel needs to be done. This is 
perhaps our chief virtue. As such it is 
the primary token whereby the validity 
of American civilization is vindicated. 


There are two kinds of people in 
every community, both of whom are em- 
phatically un-American in their attitude. 
The first kind is that large group of 
honest, upright, decent people who are 
beguiled by the thought that to mind 
their own business, to give honest goods 
for an honest price, is all that any com- 
munity can or ought to expect from 
them. That group has never caught the 
vision of community service. It is essen- 
tially a selfish group. The second kind 
is composed of that irritating set of 
folks who are forever pointing out 
things that ought to be done for the im- 
provement of their community, who are 
incessantly criticising the official groups 
of the community for not doing them, 
but who, at the same time, do nothing 
definitely themselves toward the achieve- 
ment of the things to be done. This 
group trusts entirely to the appointed 
and elected leader to get things done. 
But appointed and elected leaders are 
on the whole folks of very limited ca- 
pacity and exceedingly limited intelli- 
gence and power. Moreover, to trust 
too much to government is the surest 


sign of the inner weakness of a social 
order. Let me prove that statement. 
Prince Kropotkin in his brilliant book 
“Mutual Aid” points out that the fail- 
ure of the free city movement of the 
Middle Ages began when folks trusted 
too much to government and gave up the 
habit of associating themselves freely 
and voluntarily for social accomplish- 
ment. They lost the capacity to open 
new issues. 


| hetehatel has a glorious opportunity to 
improve upon the past traditions oi 

our civilization. In any given community 
the very first purpose of the honest and 
worthwhile Rotary Club should be to 
create a healthy habit of bringing to 
gether capable men and women to servé 
the community. The idea of service, as 
is proved by the frequency with which 
we use our motto, has become almost a 
religion with us. We as Rotarians in 
sist that we are in business in our com 
munity not alone for profit but for the 
friendly help we can give our fellow 
men. To give this help we feel that we 
must join hands with others of like mind 

To spread the contagion of voluntary 
fellowship for social progress is ou 
main task. When the Dayton flood oi 
1913 devastated our valley, the peop 
instead of “weeping over the wounded 
noble and worthy as that is, obeyed «1 
anonymous summons to organize volu! 
tarily to render such a calamity |< 
likely in the future. The well-know: 
Miami Conservancy Project is the ou! 
come. Voluntary association for social 
service did it. Undoubtedly every c 
munity in the land could be helped ») 
some such spirit trained on its proble 
But is not Rotary the logical fellows! 
to bring about such a spirit? 
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r. me Rotary has always seemed like 
4 self-starter, designed not to pull the 
load but to get the engine going. It will 
he an evil day when Rotary tries to do 
it Rather let Rotary spend itself 
in starting others, more capable, more 
powerful, more responsible, doing the 
things to be done. 


Again, Rotary aims to quicken the 
social thinking of a community. 
THs which harms a community 

most is not bad ideas but small ideas. 
The dangerous citizen is not the “Red” 
with a lot of ugly, mean economic no- 
tions. but the “White” with a lot of 
smal!, puny, wretched little ideas. The 
community will handle the “Red” easily 
enough when the time comes. But it 
seems that the Lord alone will have to 
look after the pharisaic “White” and He 
has considerable trouble with him. The 
most deadly social disease is not an- 
archism, for in America it never has 
and probably never will spread. The 
contagion of anarchism finds little to 
feed on in American society. The most 
deadly sccial disease is self-complacency. 
It is a disease that is bred by the stag- 
nation of the social mind. Its best known 
symptom is “egoty-ism” (as the darky 
called it). The “village virus” Guy Pol- 
lock speaks of in Main Street is a reality 
not only in Gopher Prairie. Every com- 
munity therefore needs periodically a 
real social stirring. Rotary establishes 
its right to live by quickening the think- 
ing of the community. 

Socrates described himself as “the 
gad-fly of the state.” Similarly Rotary 
has the privilege of stinging hope and 
enthusiasm into our social life. What 
shall it profit a community if it gain the 
whole world of its aims and desires and 
thereby lose its own soul of ideals and 
aspirations ? 

The signal service that Lincoln ren- 
dered this country was the moral shake- 
up he gave complacent and compromising 
America. John Hay pictures him rush- 
ing into his uncle’s law office frantically 
waving a newspaper and crying out: 

“This will never do, this will never 
do! Douglas says he doesn’t care if 
slavery is voted up or vcted down. 

“This will never do!” 

With the stirring of this one man’s 
soul the nation soon was stirred. And 
while, when Lincoln was nominated for 
the presidency, Greeley was vexed and 
Emerson sad, Douglas cried out: 

“That means business!” 

As T know Rotary, one of its great 
aims 1s to keep a community meaning 
business; to give a community a periodic 
social stirring; to prevent that social 
stagnation which is death. 


The next fundamental aim of Ko- 
\S to give our commercial civiliza- 
an aspect of idealism. 

ictor Hugo, in his matchless 


“**ay, says of Shakespeare that he 
the countenance of England 
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beautiful; he makes England look less 
like Carthage. The civilization that is 
purely commercial is neither beautiful 
nor attractive. Moreover, such a civil- 
ization has no inherent strength to per- 
petuate itself. Commerce passes away. 
Ideals alone live on. The force that 
perpetuates any civilization is its social 
and moral idealism. 
It is the privilege 
of Rotary, and in- 
deed one of its fun- 
damental aims, to 
give contemporary 
American  civiliza- 
tion an aspect of 
idealism, an aspect 
of beauty; to make 
America look less 
like Carthage. 

There is a passage 
in Plutarch’s Life 
of Pompey that is 
pertinent. Pompey 
had taken his troops 
to Africa. In the 
vicinity of Carthage 
some of his sol- 
diers stumbled upon 
treasure. They got 
for it a goodly sum 
of money. The rest 
of the army heard 
of it. They thought 
that the field was full 
of gold and silver 
which had been hidden there of 
old by the Carthaginians during 
the time of their calamities. Thereupon 
the whole army fell to work digging iran- 
tically for the fancied treasure. Pompey 
beheld the spectacle. Every soldier utterly 
useless in that for which he was trained, 
for fighting. Every soldier digging, dig- 
ging, digging, and turning up the earth, 
all in search of fancied treasure. All the 
time Pompey himself was walking up anl 
down laughing in derision at these de- 
luded men. At last the men grew weary 
and returned to their general, begging 
him to lead them where he would. While 
men are digging, Rotary must exalt a 
pure, unselfish, aspiring idealism. 


ITHIN the last twenty-five years 

certain notable changes have taken 
place in the social experience of Amer- 
ica. The most important of these is the 
shifting of the center of social authority 
from the realm of morals to the realm of 
commerce. Time was when religion, 
through its prophets and priests, was the 
chief source of social authority. What- 
ever we did, both individually and so- 
cially, we sought to square with the 
standards set up by our religious teach- 
ings. Our social sanctions were all se- 
cured from religion. That time has passed. 
Commerce and business have usurped the 
place of religion as the source of social 
authority. For one hundred and fifty 
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years religion, by its social power, 
vouchsafed the stability and integrity of 
American civilization. Now that c°m- 
merce has displaced religion it behooves 
this new usurper to be equally success- 
ful in vouchsafing the stability and in- 
tegrity of our civilization for the next 
one hundred and fifty years.. At this 
very moment we are 
witnessing a _  vio- 
lent resentment to- 
ward any kind of 
social authority; but 
a society that has 
dethroned all au- 
thority is doomed. 
Rotary by its pro- 
fessed idealism can 
play a very impor- 
tant part in the re- 
establishment of an 
adequate social au- 
thority. As a lead- 
ing organization of 
men of commerce 
it must play a lead- 
ing part. 

Another notable 
change that has 
taken place is evi- 
dent in the new ethi- 
cal attitudes that now 
prevail in business. 
Time was when a 
man could make a 
fortune by any man- 
ner or method. So 
long as he made 
a fortune nobody asked any questions. 
He readily drew the praise of his 
community provided he gave very 
liberally of his fortune, after he had 
made it, to benevolent institutions. In 
other words, we man’s 
moral character by the way he spent 
his money after he had made it. We paid 
practically no attention to the way he 
made his money. That time has for- 
tunately passed. The new ethics that 
now prevail, demand that a man give 
strict account of the way he makes his 
money. Folks don’t care so much how 
he spends it so long as he made it in 
accord with the strictest standards of 
moral rectitude and social service. In 
other words, if the service aim domi- 
nates a person the community will honor 
him even though he amass a fortune, for 
he is very likely then to have amassed 
it honorably. Rctary has undoubtedly 
contributed a great deal to the accom- 
plishment of this improved moral atti- 
tude. What an excellent piece of service 
it will be to pledge the great family of 
Rotary to not only a reassertion but a 
readopticn of this standard by all of us. 

To put it in the words of the sociolo- 
gist, Rotary subscribes to the conviction 
that “any man who takes out of his com- 
munity more in money than he returns 
in service is a grafter.” This is idealism 
of a sane and virile kind. Rotary can 
make no greater contribution to modern 
life than to fix this conviction in the 


assessed a 
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business experience of the present and 
coming generations. 


4. A fourth fundamental aim of Ro- 
tary is to furnish sincere leadership for 
social enterprise. 

In the last analy- 
sis, the only thing that 
makes society stable 
is sincere and 
trusted leadership. 
There is a curious 
story in American 
history. The events 
of the story took 
place in Newburg in 
1783. The Colonial 
troops were quar- 
tered there after 
their successful cam- 
paign in the battles 
of the Revolution. 
They were  penni- 
less, half starved, in 


rags. At home their 
families were in 
worse condition. 


Congress was impo- 
tent, seemingly. Cer- 
tain vicious generals 
conceived a plot which, if executed, 
would have meant the overthrow of 
General Washington, their chief, and 
then of the Colonial government. Forth- 
with the men became mutinous. The plot 
was popular. General Washington heard 
of it. He allowed the meeting, which 
had been arranged to carry out these 
sinister purposes, to go on. At the meet- 
ing, suddenly and without warning, 
Washington himself appeared. He stood 
before the men to address them. He 
had grown gray in the service of his 
country. He remarked, as he put on 
his glasses, that he was growing blind, 
too. After he had read a simple, quiet 
speech there was unanimous storm of 
approval among these formerly mutinous 
men. Washington triumphed and another 
crisis had passed. Stability had returned. 


| feaate was triumph so easy? Every 
man present knew that among them 
no one had sacrificed for the cause of the 
Colonies as had Washington. For eight 
years he had not so much as laid eyes 
on his home, except for a few hours in 
1781. He had not received a cent of 
pay for all those years of service. He 
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had, moreover, contributed out of his 
private fortune, more than sixty-four 
thousand dollars. Washington stood in 
the midst of impending anarchy, a para- 
gon of sincerity. His sincerity brought 
back assurance and 
finally stability to 
his country. 

Here are a band of 
men, unpaid, clothed 
in rags, their feet 
pushing out through 
torn and worn shoes, 
without sufficient food 
for the day’s work, 
their families at home 
starving and freezing 
for want of food, 
clothing, and shelter. 
Small wonder that 
mutiny and anarchy 
were imminent. But 
the greater  signifi- 
cance attaches to the 
discipline, loyalty and 
self-control evoked by 
their repudiated chief. 
He gave them none of 
the material things 
they needed; he gave 
them only an honest heart and a con- 
sistent life. Herein lies the secret of 
social discipline. 

Any community, any country whose 
leadership is sincere, free from graft 
and cant and bunkum, bent on exhibit- 
ing in its own conduct those virtues it 
expects from the social mass, is by that 
very fact sound and secure. It has noth- 
ing to fear from social disturbance. The 
unscrupulous agitator makes headway 
only when he can point to the hypocrit- 
ical, insincere leader of things as they 
are. Folks are infinitely patient with 
the sincere leader and will bear all man- 
ner of agony in times of crisis. By the 
same token are they hotly indignant with 
the “apostle of cant.” Wherefore the 
most far-reaching contribution to com- 
munity life that we can make is not a 
material blessing out of which we usu- 
ally derive a profit, which is no less 
a profit because it is squeezed out of 
service, but a certain moral sincerity 
that will beget social confidence and good 
will. 

Moral sincerity is that intangible qual- 
ity of character that develops in the 
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fellow who spontaneously and naturally 
lends himself and his abilities to others 
when they have need of him; who knows 
not only how to yell in unison “Seryic¢ 
above Self” but who can also sneak 
away and do a solo softly and quietly 
to the same words. It is the hall-mark 
of the man who can not only march in a 
parade behind a brass band, but can qui- 
etly slip out and do a good turn on his 
own initiative. He is not interested in 
the publicity or other material reward 
which he may earn, but is primarily con- 
cerned with helping the other fellow. He 
is broad-minded enough to recognize 
other viewpoints than his own and to 
give credit wherever it is due. Yoy 
know the fellow; so do I. He is the 
strength and core of Rotary. He is the 
type Rotary can make, ought to make, 
must make if Rotary continues to make 
anything worth making. In the making 
of him Rotary will furnish that sincere 
leadership for social enterprise which | 
am pleading for as our fourth funda- 
mental aim. To change slightly a phrase 
from Emerson—The true leader is 
known by his renunciation of some ex- 
ternal good for the sake of his greater 
social power and influence. This after 
all is the true interpretation of our 
widely flung motto “He profits most who 
serves best.” Any other interpretation 
is a gratuitous attempt to garnish pagan 
practice with pious sentiment. 


ddan both by its profession and 
the nature of its organization, offers 
abundant opportunity for leadership that 
is sincere and self-forgetting. The indi- 
vidual who speaks in the name of Ro- 
tary has a sounding board that is genu- 
ine and effective. He will be heard 
and honored. To fall below this exalted 
standard ought to be for each individual 
Rotarian the unpardonable sin. 


Certain distinct benefits accrue to one 
associated in Rotary. Such association 
deepens, broadens, and strengthens the 
individual. Charles Lamb once said that 
the happiest sensation you can have is 
to do a good deed in secret and have it 
found out by accident. 

Rotary is the opportunity for a more 
glorious experience of happiness in that 
the Rotarian can do good deeds with the 
definite assurance that they can never 
possibly be known as his good deeds. 
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Rotary in Buenos Aires 


By C. H. ABBOTT 


The writer is a member of the Rotary Club of Buenos Aires, with the classification 


HE occasion is a meeting of 

the Rotary Club of Buenos 

Aires. The scene is set in a 

large salon of the highest build- 

ing in the city, on one of the 
upper floors looking out over the Rio de 
ia Plata. Gathered around the great 
table. with extended wings to accommo- 
date the crowd, the members play their 
individual and collective parts. It is a 
notable assemblage which represents an 
idea, recently brought to concrete form 
in the Argentine. 

Here is something quite different from 
anything possible in the Rotary circles of 
a small city in the United States or the 
British Empire. Certainly a broader ap- 
preciation for the amplified Rotary con- 
ception has been attained in this new and 
very interesting club but 
lately established amid 
surroundings that are 
strange to Rotary. 

With natural Latin re- 
serve the statements made 
in open session are 
weighed and considered 
as each man for himself 
draws his own rational 
Latin deductions, based 
on the facts as he under- 
stands them. Don Jorge, 
whose progenitors wielded 
such tremendous influence 
in the Argentine and 
neighboring countries, 
listens and forms his own 
conclusions as he thinks 
of the great newspaper of 
which he is the director. 
Don Santiago may not ex- 
press himself directly but 
his keen appreciation 
shows itself in the chang- 
ing countenance and the 
rapid fire of his repartee. 
Don Carlos segundo ex- 
plains the idea of Rotary 
to the new members and, 

he does so, uncon- 
sciously influences his own 
ind thought as they 

ire reflected in his public 
idresses to the thousands 
of his 


uD 


ipon thousands 
. juntrymen., 

he directing head of 

Bank of the Nation 

shoulders with the 

ng figure in the in- 

of the land and 

wholeheartedly in 

general discussion. 

e ranking general in the 
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tina’s leading daily newspapers. 


of “Correspondence Schools’’ 
Argentine army, in modest civilian 
clothes, leans over toward the brilliant 
art critic of La Nacion, and the equation 
represented in the parabolic curve of an 
artillery shell is forgotten for the mo- 
ment while the conversation leads to the 
discussion of that beauty which stands 
for the truth in nature. The president of 
the Bolsa—Board of Trade and Stock 
Exchange in one—sings “I’d Rather Be- 
long to Rotary” in the exact English of 
a man who has studied much but has not 
had the opportunity to use consistently 
the language he is trying. 

And out of all this comes that harmony 
of spirit among the leading citizens of a 
country, which, if generally applied, 
might have made of the Genoa Confer- 


Dr. Jorge A. Mitre, editor-in-chief of ‘‘La Nacion,’’ one of Argen- 
Dr. Mitre was the first president 
of the Rotary, Club of Buenos Aires and the man largely re- 
sponsible for introducing Rotary into the Argentine Republic. 


ence a competitive sacrifice of personal 
and national ambitions for the good of 
the greatest number. 

To arrive at such an end, to have in- 
spired such a spirit, required years of 
effort. Under the leadership of Don 
Jorge Mitre, editor and publisher of La 
Nacion, one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of all the newspapers printed in 
the Spanish language, the result was 
nevertheless attained. Today the organ- 
ization represents the sound thought and 
the true judgment which a distinguished 
membership insures. 

It is Argentine. Relatively few of any 
other nationality belong and those few 
attend regularly and with all enthusiasm. 
Spanish is the language used, although 
at times the songs break 
forth in English. The 
spirit is of friendliness 
and consideration for the 
views of others. 


ERE, these men so im- 

portant to the life and 
the development of their 
native or adopted country, 
are brought together as 
might not otherwise be 
possible, exemplifying in 
true democratic fashion the 
altogether sympathetic de- 
velopment of the idea that 
“He profits most who 
serves best.” 

With such a basis 
formed it is not difficult to 
imagine the tremendous 
influence this combina- 
tion of leading minds, di- 
rected in Rotary channels, 
is bound to exert. This is 
not only true as the fu- 
ture of the Argentine Re- 
public is considered but 
also as is contemplated the 
development of right rela- 
tions between men, and 
countries as well, all over 
the world. 

This Buenos Aires Ro- 
tary Club came into being 
through efforts simultan- 
eously made by different 
people, but the final ap- 
proval of the plan, as ac- 
corded by the Interna- 
tional Rotary organiza- 
tion, resulted from a let- 
ter written to the presi- 
dent by a man who has 
never yet set foot in South 
America. 
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The ‘‘Avenida de Mayo’”’ is the principal street of the business section of Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
well-kept shade trees extend for the entire length of both sides of this beautiful thoroughfare and give it 
the appearance of one of the avenues of the residential districts. 


In 1918, a friend wrote to Mr. J. W. 
Ezelle, then secretary of the Rotary Club 
of Austin, Texas, explaining to him that, 
once applied, the idea of Rotary would 
bring to the distant sections of the world 
a strong new sentiment which would help 
to develop a better feeling in all business 
and even in the political relations be- 
tween peoples, just as it had already 
done between individuals. 

Mr. Ezelle immediately accepted the 
idea. He saw beyond the local radius of 
his own club—its Christmas celebrations 
and its civic activity. Here was some- 
thing infinitely greater. He acted at once 
and with vigor, communicating with the 
international governing body. Authority 
to form the Buenos Aires Rotary Club 
was forwarded by the next mail. 

The idea not only worked outward but 
inward. It stimulated the general organ- 
ization to the conception of much greater 
things than had originally been contem- 
Representatives to help carry on 
sent to South America, 


plated. 
the work were 
among them an ardent enthusiast, Frank 
Lanning, of Pittsburgh. A preliminary 
meeting was held and Don Jorge Mitre 
became At the first 
thereafter he was elected president. 

But the way was not easy. The matter 
of language retarded the development of 
the club to a marked extent. Many of 
the first members were too. much inclined 
to lapse into English, while those who 


interested. session 


formed the real body of the organization 
spoke only Spanish. 

This difficulty was, however, finally 
overcome when Don Enrique Ewing was 


elected secretary. English was forgotten 
and the Anglo-Saxon element was natur- 
ally and automatically restricted to those 
who were willing to try to learn, at least, 
the language of the land where they 
lived. 


EW members were taken in, most 

of them Argentines, and the accept- 
ed representatives of the special line of 
the particular activities of each. The 
greatest painter, the most brilliant young 
doctor of medicine, the Democratic can- 
didate for president of the Republic—at 
club meetings affectionately called “The 
Pretender”—the ranking general of the 
army; all showed their earnest desire to 
learn more of this great thing called 
“Rotary.” The head of the banking sys- 
tem and the leader of organized business 
as represented in the manager of the 
Bank of the Nation and the president of 
the Board of Trade, were invited and 
responded with enthusiasm, believing 
with the rest that service in its highest 
sense brings its corresponding benefits. 
So it was throughout the organization, 
which, though small as yet, has attained 
unusual importance. 

Elsewhere is printed a list of members 
so far chosen, with the title of “Don” 
given in parentheses. 

Before these members appeared the 
representative of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, who spoke upon 
rutal labor conditions in Chile and the 
Argentine. Before them also appeared 
that distinguished North-South Ameri- 
can lawyer, Don Enrique Gil, who told 
about the situation in Mexico. The care- 
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ful analysis of the facts he presented 
held the attention of all the members du 
ing more than an hour of elaborate dis 
cussion. 


Event after event of similar or otf 
even more transcendent interest marked 
successive meetings, each one more en- 
thusiastic than the other. These gentle- 
men, so thoroughly characteristic of th: 
best life in the Argentine, were gather- 
ing regularly in round-table sessions t 
learn the point of view of others in mat- 
ters which vitally concern their country 
as its relations with the rest of the world 
and the improvement of local condition: 
were taken into account. 


The club now enters into a new phase 
of its existence, that of actual Rotary 
development. It has been established 
the idea explained and exemplified as 
best this might be done, and the result 
has been beyond all expectations. The g 
Argentine and many of the best men in 
it are thoroughly interested. 

At the meeting held during June, Don 
Santiago O’Farrell was elected president 
He is an Argentine by birth and is the 
president of the local board and general 3 
attorney for the Buenos Aires & Pacific 


railroad system, one of the most impor- 

tant in this section of the world. He is 

the eldest of five brothers, each in his 
own way a leader. Thus, in his own Jy 
family circle, composed of these brothers, : 
their sisters, the wives or husbands cor ¢ 
responding and the grand total of forty : 
nine children with which they have bee" : 


blessed, he presided over an especial!) 
formed “Rotary Club” which ha 
received a charter, but in wh 
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spirit and the idea was and 
‘horoughly exemplified. 
n this way Don San- 
vago O’Farrell was 
ined at home for the 
new task he had accepted 
as president of the Bue- 
nos Aires Rotary Club, 
ind this has been recog- 
nized beyond the limits of 
his family. He brings to 
the organization all the 
prestige of a leader and 
the spirit which has 
made that family one of 
the most powerful and the 
best known in South 
\merica. 
HIS Buenos Aires Ro- 
tary Club has a char- 
acter that is all its own, 
just as the Argentine has. 
In the British Empire and 
the United States the point 
of view is often restricted 
by local environment. It 
is not so here, where those 
of many nationalities are 
brought shoulder to 
shoulder. The breadth and 
scope of the idea of serv- 
ce and common apprecia- 
‘ion is far beyond such 
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MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 
Rotary Club of Buenos Aires 


Rotary “Nickname” Given in Parenthesis 


AcIBAL, Jorce Soro, (Don Jorge tercero) Painter 

Assott, C. H. (Don Carlos) Correspondence School 
Browne, P. B., (Don Patricio) Insurance 

Butiricn, Arturo (Don Arturo) Auctioneer 

Bunce, A. E., (Don Alejandro) Statistician 

CosEAN, Jorce, (Don Jorge segundo) Wholesale Paper 
CorniLie, Gasper, (Don Gasper) Editor of La Razon 
Davies, M. F., (Don Marcos) Automobiles—Factory Branch 
Ewrne, E. R., (Don Enrique) Y. M. C. A. Secretary 
Garcia, Dr. J. A., (Don Julio) Lawyer 

Garcia, Dr. Lucia A., (Don Lucio) Doctor of Medicine 
Gaitzscu, Otto, (Don Otto) Importer of Cloth 

Git, Enrique, (Don Enrique segundo) Commercial Law 
GrADIN, Mariano, (Don Mariano) Official Bank 

Kincstey, Mayor Suirtey G., (Don Shirley) Aviation 
IBARGUREN, CarLos, (Don Carlos segundo) University Professor 
Lopez, Marin M., (Don Marin) International Exchange 
LanpIvaR, Gustave M., (Don Gustavo) Automobiles 
Mitre, Dr. Jorce A., (Don Jorge) Director of La Nacion 
Moncay, Emito (Don Emilo) Dealer in Wool 

Monzo, Dr. Jutio Navarro, (Don Navarro) Art Critic 

Noe, Evcenro C., (Don Eugenio) Dealer in Farm Implements 
O’Farre._t, Dr. SANTIAGO, (Don Santiago) Railroads 
PapiLta, Ernesto E., (Don Ernesto) Sugar 

Papitta, GuILLERMO, (Don Guillermo) Dealer in Naptha 
Urisuro, Jose F., (Don Jose) The Army 

Tripe, Nort F., (Don Noel) Bank Manager 

Watkins, H. E., (Don Heriberto) Dealer in Adding Machines 
Waite, A. Ross, (Don Ross) Dealer in Pneumatic Tires 
Wess, Bertram S., (Don Bertram) Trade Commissioner 
Wisner, J. Netson, (Don Nelson) Publicity 
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tion is represented by the 
university of Buenos 
Aires which is attended 
by thousands of students 
and gives training in 
many branches including 
law and medicine. There 
are also a national library, 
a mational museum, a 
zoological garden, and an 
aquarium. Drama, opera, 
and other forms of the 
arts are very popular and 
a wide range of amuse- 
ments can be had. Social, 
sporting and athletic clubs 
are numerous and often 
luxurious. The original 
Spanish architecture still 
prevails, but the introduc- 
tion of foreign culture has 
led to much modification. 
Many of the homes of 
wealthy foreigners and 
some of the public edifices 
now follow the French 
renaissance style, and 
there is a marked differ- 
ence between the long, 
narrow blocks of the old 
city and the new suburbs. 

Such is the case, there- 
fore, with this club which 
so well represents this 
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4 Buenos Aires lives in close contact 
with all the rest of the world, although it 
‘ is far away. Wheat and farm products 
ui from the Argentine go abroad and back 
™ come the manufactured products of other 
‘of lands. Abnormal conditions on the cther 
a side of the globe influence the situation 
he here to a marked extent and so they are 
er thoroughly studied and analyzed. The 
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**La Casa Rosada,”’ presidential residence and federal government offices in Buenos Aires. 


Aires has become the principal manufac- 
turing center of the republic, and its in- 
dustrial establishments are numbered by 
the hundreds. Besides possessing one of 
the largest cathedrals in South America, 
which resembles the Madeleine of Paris 
in design, it has some twenty-five other 
Catholic churches and four Protestant 
churches. Five of the fifteen well-ap- 
pointed hospitals belong to foreign na- 
tionalities. The great Madero docks 
serve the ships of all nations and nearly 
a million hides are exported every year. 

The city has good water supply, 
modern sani- 
tation, and 
electric and 
gas lighting. 
Higher educa- 









people. Never for one moment was the 
necessity for making the organization 
one of exceptionally strong membership, 
forgotten by its first president. The 
foundations were securely laid upon 
which to build wonderfully for the future. 

For this reason, if for no other, the 
Rotary Club of Buenos Aires has al- 
most unlimited possibilities as it enters 
into its new phase of activity. Rotary, 
the idea of service, has come into exist- 
ence in this very important world capital 
as a great influence because of the char- 
acter of the people who are associated in 
the undertaking. The influence of the true 
Rotary ideal for which the club stands, 
as applied beyond the radius of local af- 
fairs, provides a new vista for 
the imagination, not only in 
the Argentine, but in other 
sections of the world as well. 
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Cooperation and the Cog-Wheel 


By ROBERT BRODIE 


Member of the Rotary Club of Croydon, England, and 
_ formerly Head Master of Whitgift Grammar School 


HE first statement which I 

have to make is that there is 

no “perfect brick.” There is 

no absolute perfection in this 

imperfect world. There are 
no absolutely perfect lines and circles 
outside the imagination of the geomet- 
rician. Neither Solon. nor Socrates is 
perfect, neither Alfred nor Charlemagne, 
neither Shakespeare nor Bacon, neither 
Nelson nor Wellington, neither Lloyd 
George nor Horatio Bottomley. So, per- 
fect must be taken to mean “as good as 
you can reasonably expect”—i.e., as well 
fitted as it is possible to make it to 
achieve the end for which it was con- 
structed. 

Now, no brick was ever yet made to 
exist alone, apart from other bricks. No 
matter how near perfection a brick may 
be, about the only uses to which you can 
put it as a unit are to throw at some- 
one’s head, to prop open a door or to 
smash a plateglass window, and for all 
these purposes any heavy mass of shape- 
less matter would serve just as well. But, 
combine it with others of like nature 
with itself, and all the good qualities 
which its makers have bestowed upon it 
may be fully utilized. It may then form 
a part, however small, of some great 
and spacious building—one of Prospero’s 
“solemn temples” or “gorgeous palaces,” 


use to anybody. A cricketer may be the 
wiliest of bowlers or the most expert of 
batsmen, but his talents are of little avail 
unless he combines with ten others like 
himself to play the game. Alexander 
Selkirk, or if you prefer the imaginary 
to the real, Robinson Crusoe, may have 
been before he was wrecked and cast 
away the most perfect character in cre- 
ation, but he had very little scope for 
displaying it on his desert island. He 
might say in the words the poet puts in 
the mouth of Selkirk— 


“T am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute” 


but what is the use of being a monarch 
if you have no subjects to control? And 
what are you the better if no one dis- 
putes a right for which you don’t care 
atwopence? True, his good qualities had 
a certain limited field of action. He 
might, for instance, exercise his temp- 
erance by taking no drinks—of water— 
between his meals. He might restrain 
his rising anger if he stubbed his toe 
against a rock. He might show some 
unselfish consideration for his goat, his 
parrot or his dog. But it is only in a 
community that man’s moral nature finds 
its full expression, and even when Fri- 
day appeared upon the scene his field of 
moral action was still restricted. 


Two bricks, however perfect, do not 
make a building. Two grains of sand 
do not make a heap. When the little 
Scotch laddie boasted at home that he 
was second in his class, and was asked 
how many there were in the class, he 
answered, “Just mysel and a wee bit 
lassie.” Now these two hardly formed 
a class, and Crusoe and Friday can 
scarcely be reckoned a community. Sup- 
posing that besides Friday, Crusoe had 
discovered Saturday and Sunday and 
Monday and Tuesday and Wednesday 
and Thursday, would they have formed 
a community? I scarcely know. It is 
hard to say how many grains of sand 
make a heap, and it is equally difficult 
to declare how many little colored boys 
may go to make a community. 


OWEVER, whatever doubt there is 
about Crusoe there is no doubt 
about ourselves. No one of us can truly 
say, 
“IT am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute.” 
for we all find that at times our rights 
are most strenuously disputed. No one 
of us can say, “From the center” (say, 
Birmingham) “all round to the sea” (say 
at Worthing or Littlehampton) “I am 
lord of the fowl and the brute.” If 
anyone fancies he can, let him go and 
bag a brace of pheasants anywhere be- 
tween here and Brighton, 





and if Fate should decree 
that it be set in the founda- 
tions, out of sight and out 
of mind, it may still be, 
though perhaps less orna- 


Something About Brodie 


and he will soon find himself 
described in the police charge 
sheet not as “monarch” or 
“lord” of anything, but as 





mental, more essentially use- 
ful than the polished marble 
of the corner or the gilded 
vane upon the topmost tur- 
ret. One currant would make 
but a poor meal for a hun- 
gry man, but combine it with 
more currants and other in- 
gredients and it may form 
part of a glorious Christmas 
pudding. 

A splotch of paint upon a 
painter’s palette is a splotch, 
and nothing more, and a 
splotch at the best of times 
is of no great account. But 
if by the artist’s skilful hand 
the splotch be harmoniously 
blended with like splotches it 
may form part of a master- 
piece of transcendent beauty. 
And all this applies to the 
solitary man. Immure him 
in a hermit’s cell, like good 
St. Anthony, or set him on a 
tall pillar that “numbers 
forty cubits from the soil,” 
like St. Simeon  Stylites, 
and he is of very little 





pe this short article Robert Brodie, a member 

of the Croyden club, offers some timely and 
well-expressed thoughts on co-operation in 
terms of bricks and a cog-wheel. Through 
various illustrations he shows the uselessness 
of the man who lives for himself alone. 
Every Rotarian will appreciate his remark that 
there is nothing of less practical use than a 
cog-wheel trying, alone, to accomplish 
something. 

Although Rotarian Brodie has never crossed 
the Atlantic in person, he has frequently 
crossed it in thought. He is 82 years old, a 
new member of the Croyden club, and this 
article was written before he had become a 
member. In a recent letter to Rotary Head- 
quarters, he says: 

“T regard the spread of Rotary as one of the 
most encouraging signs of the times, and I 
hope that in a few years its spirit will have 
spread over the whole world. Our club in 
Croyden is young—not yet a year old—but it 
now has over eighty members, and it may 
honestly be described as ‘going some.’ Inter- 
national Rotary is a splendid conception, a 
potent auxiliary to the forces which are work- 
ing in favor of universal peace.” 








simply “poacher.” And as to 
being “lord of the brute,” let 
him shoot a fox anywhere in 
the “Old Surrey” country 
and then attend the next 
meeting of the hounds and 
see what happens tohim. We 
act and react in the midst of 
thousands of beings like our- 
selves, and whether they be 
perfect bricks or imperfect, 
we are destined for better or 
for worse to be bonded with 
them. 

The great hope for the fu- 
ture lies in the increased 
output of the perfect brick, 
and that depends on the in- 
creased number and efficiency 
of the licensed brickmakers. 
Rotarians have for their de- 
vice a toothed wheel. Now 
of all things in this mortal 
world I can conceive of 
nothing so absolutely useless 
as a toothed-wheel taken by 
itself and apart from otlier 
wheels. If you found one 
in the street you wouldn't 
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stop to pick it up. It isn’t even as useful 
as a single brick. It is no good to throw 
at anybody, you wouldn’t break a plate- 
glass window with it, and it won’t serve to 
prop open a door. But put it to its 
proper use, let it act as one of a com- 
munity, and it at once becomes of im- 
mense importance. If it be of good stuff 
and well and truly made, it may take 
its honorable share in the perfect time- 
keeping of an astronomical clock or a 
marine chronometer. So you have al- 
ready a device, and a very good one. 
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Perhaps you are now looking for a 
patron saint to be your pattern and ex- 
ample. Choose from the calendar any- 
one you will except St. Anthony or St. 
Simeon Stylites. Avoid doing anything 
that will involve your being immured 
in a cell without the option of a fine. Do 
not build a tall pillar that “numbers 
forty cubits from the soil,” and sit on 
top of it. You will do far better to go 
on sitting where you are. 

See that the cogs of your individual 
wheel are deftly adjusted and engaged 
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with the cogs of other wheels. See that 
one little drop of the oil of human kind- 
ness is let fall upon its bearings. So 
shall the train of wheels of that great 
movement which is called “Life” run 
smoothly on, and then at last, when your 
wheel has performed its appointed task, 
and has completed the allotted number 
of its revolutions, it will be gently and 
reverently removed, and another, well 
wrought and brightly burnished, fresh 
from the Maker’s hand, will take its 


place. 


Humor as an Antiseptic 


By WILLIAM F. ROBERTSON 


Member of the Rotary Club of Greenville, S. C. 


HEN Rotary packs her old 

kit pack she always carries 

along the smile equipment. 

Service is the chief end, and 
well we know that the clear head and 
genial smile will mightily aid to that 
go dend. We rise or fall just in propor- 
tion that we intelligently, unselfishly 
serve wherever we can add something to 
the happiness and betterment of the 
world about us. Even the warmth of 
Rotary could never hatch service from a 
grouchy, unsmiling egg. The long face 
is still affected by a few well-meaning 
people, some of whom occasionally find 
the bars down, and come with dignified 
lope and serious mein ambling into the 
Rotary pasture. We must be fair and 
admit exceptions. A long face and 
solemn demeanor warrant neither piety 
nor service nor faithfulness. 

So I’m sure that the Rotarian must 
have the smile in his make up. The sour 
face and petrified countenance are fair 
indications of a selfish spirit and a 
warped existence. The ready smile and 
cheery front are strongly endorsed by the 
apostles of sunshine and Rotary phil- 
osophy who proclaim the belief that one 
of life’s greatest lubricants is the genial, 
friendly smile as a natural accompani- 
ment to every helpful message, every 
uplifting thought, every kindly deed. 
Below I quote a few worthy opinions, 
including that of the wise King Solomon 
of whom the little boy wrote in his essay: 
“He was the wisest guy of his time. He 
was noted for having three hundred 
Wives and seven hundred lady friends.” 

“Fret not thyself.”—King David. 

“A merry heart doeth good like a 
medicine.”—Solomon. 

“A laugh is worth a hundred groans in 
any market.”—Charles Lamb. 

“He who has once heartily and wholly 
‘aughed cannot be altogether of irre- 
claimably bad.”"—Thomas Carlyle. 

_! am persuaded that every time a man 
smiles — but much more so when he 





laughs—it adds something to his frag- 
ment of life.”—Lawrence Sterne. 

“The riotous tumult of a laugh, I take 
it, is the mob law of the features, and 
propriety the Magistrate who reads the 
riot act.’—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


EREDITH NICHOLSON in the 

front page editorial of a recent issue 
of the Cosmopolitan, says, “We may be 
as earnest as we please, but we must keep 
smiling. The loud laugh that speaks the 
vacant mind is one thing; honest mirth, 
testifying to courage, poise, serenity of 
temper, is another. Humor acts as an 
efficacious antiseptic, a powerful tonic. 
So long as we can laugh, we are immune 
from defeat; there is still some heart in 
us for the great business of living.” 

Of Him who was called the Man of 
Sorrows, may we not believe that he so 
well knew the weakness of humanity, the 
turns and twists of the human mind, how 
evil and good move on hand in hand, 
that on his benign face came often the 
patient, helpful, understanding smile, that 
smile of the great burden bearers of his- 
tory of whom Lee and Lincoln are sub- 
lime examples. Chesterton says of the 
Man of Galilee who served most of all, 
“IT say it with reverence; there was in 
that shattering Personality a thread that 
must be called shyness. There was some- 
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thing that He hid from all men when He 
went up into a mountain to pray. There 
was something that He covered con- 
stantly by abrupt silence or impetuous 
isolation. There was some one thing 
that was too great for God to show us 
when He walked on earth; and I have 
sometimes fancied that it was his mirth.” 

The Bentztown Bard of The Baltimore 
Sun puts it in verse this way: 


The Man of Morn came down the way 
With laughter in his eyes of light; 

He saw the world a sunny day, 
He helped the world forget the night. 


He took the care and took the grief 
And fled with them and cast them out, 

And brought the world a new belief, 
And sang and rang a battle shout. 


The Man of Morn was good to see 
Because of smiles that decked his face. 

He broke men’s gyves and set them free, 
And made the world a sunnier place. 





Making the world a sunnier place 
that’s Rotary. We have faith in dem- 
ocracy because we have found out that 
as we know folks better, we love them 
more; that there glows in each soul, 
dimly or brilliantly, a gleam of fraternity 
that touches that in our own and makes 
the glowing connection of common hu- 
man interests and friendship. The ready 
smile is the hand-maiden of democracy. 
It opens the way, it invites, it removes 
the barriers. The distant and unknown, 
through its magic, becomes the nearby 
and well loved. It opens wide the gates 
of friendship and we enter in to find that 
we are all brothers together. 

Rotary, rightly, cheerfully lived, af- 
fords an antidote for the years. The old- 
age bacilli are powerless in the presence 
of its always-prevailing smile of youth 
and optimism. We can keep within us a 
lot of the boy nature if right on down the 
years we keep the system well saturated 
with the inspiration of Rotary. The 
years must come and go, and with them 
changes, gains, and losses, but the spirit 
of smiling service will enable each of us 
to feel in the sunset years: 


“Yet bring I to my work an eager joy, 

A lusty love of life and all things human; 
Still in me leaps the wonder the boy, 

A pride in man, a deathless faith in woman.” 
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“The engine . . 
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. coming down the track, on the return trip, looked like a huge, yellow insect.’’ 


A Ride on the Barbados Railroad 


By O. D. VON ENGELN 


The writer is a member of the Rotary Club of Ithaca, N. Y., and 


UST why they built it, this little, 
twenty-three-mile-long rail road, 
on the small, very British, tropi- 
cal island at Barbados, farth- 
est out in the Atlantic of all 
the West Indies, I don’t rightly 
know, and probably it does not mat- 
ter. Presumably for the same _ rea- 
sons that railroads are built generally, 
to carry goods and passengers cheaply 
and expeditiously. But why run by the 
government and why across and around 
one part of the island, whereas the rest. 
two-thirds of the whole, is neglected, ‘are 
questions not so easily answered. Per- 
haps because in this section are found the 
best estates; perhaps because the grades 
along this route were naturally easy. In 
any event an elaborate schedule of rates 
for “Shop Goods and House Supplies” 
and another for “Estate Goods” are 
posted in each station. One reads that 
sugar by the ton, molasses by the punch- 
eon, charcoal in bags, liquor by the demi- 
john (sic), empty bottles, cocoanuts, rope, 
rum in casks, and ox yokes are common 
articles of transport; as well as pianos 
and “small packages.” A ham (not over 
28 pounds) can be sent to the end of the 
line for 18 cents, but a dog costs 48 cents 
to the first station, three miles out. it 
is planned, however, to reduce the tariffs 
and so to put the company on a paying 
basis. 
But pissenger trains are run only on 
Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturdays and 
Sundays. On week days the train starts 


Professor of Geology, Cornell University. 


from the country end of the line, in the 
morning, and goes out again at night. 
On Sunday, however, the round-trip is 
made, starting from Bridgetown, the city, 
in the morning; and that was my oppor- 
tunity to make the excursion. 

First-class and third-class accommoda- 
tions are offered, with separate entrances 
at the station for each class. Not know- 
ing what I would encounter I took first- 
class at a fare of $1.08 to the end of the 
line as compared to 48 cents for third 
class. There was a notice to the effect 
that when no more third-class places 
were available only first-class tickets 
would be sold. Despite this, [ had no 
idea what my $1.08 first-class fare would 
buy for me. I found that I had a private 
car, that I was the solitary occupant of 
a coach designed to carry twetty-five 
people. At each end of the coach were 
twe seats, crossways, that faced each 
other; between these on either side was 
a long seat parallel to the length of the 
car. Each seat, back and bottom, was 
furnished with a cushion, rather thin to 
be sure, but covered with fresh, nicely 
starched linen—real linen. 

It is true that when we had gone about 
half way I was joined by an elderly 
country lady, white, who was out for a 
Sunday visit with friends, or relatives 
probably, that lived still farther out; 
but until she came in, it was my private 
car. In fact, I was rather relieved, when 
she invaded my precincts, for I had be- 


ee nee reer enn 


gun to feel positively indecent, riding 
alone, in state, that way. Third-class did 
not seem to be greatly crowded, and was 
occupied by all shades of color, all ages, 
and both sexes, indiscriminately. 


E started promptly enough and 

without jolting, which was surpris- 
ing, for the gauge was only two feet or 
so wide, the rails rusty and anaemic, and 
the wheels on the coaches not over a foot 
in diameter, with but little evidence of 
springs. As we rolled along the only 
motion perceptible was a rather pleasant 
side sway, with none of the disagreeable 
end-to-end shock that one ordinarily ex- 
periences on heavier trains with wider- 
gauge tracks. The engine, as | saw ! 
later, coming down the track on the re 
turn trip, looked like a huge, yellow 
sect; and the great, black engine-driver 
crouched in its small cab, helped out the 
illusion. Still it was a very 
little bug, its tiny connecting 
hummed, but never faltered, and 
started and stopped the train without 4 
single jerk. More than that, it burned 
oil so there were no soot or cinders 


efficient 


j 
roads 


Signs, warning passengers not 
their heads out of the window, were col 
spicuously lacking, and surprisingly °° 
for this is a much more dangerous (vet 
sion of a train-trip on the Barbados G0 
ernment Railway than on the lines W° 
know. Especially for that part of ™* 
route which extends through the c'} 
Here the narrow-gauge right of 
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t] nd no more, as I found by a cau- 
tious experiment. The windows of the 
necro cabins we passed were closer by 
than are the windows of passing trains 
on broad-gauge roads. A head, thrust 
out a little tco far was in grave danger 
of projecting through two windows. at 
once. If that happened the result was 
hound to be distressing both to the un- 
vary train rider and to the occupants of 
the hut; despite that, the train was not 
making more than eight miles an hour. 
They were not more than huts, these lit- 
tle houses (averaging perhaps 10 by 12 
feet in length and width of floor space) 
in each of which a negro family lived. 
An exceptionally heavy and_ strong- 
necked person might indeed have upset 
one of them had he been caught as de- 
scribed; but even so a number of people 
would have been discomfited. If posted 
cautions within the cars were neglected 
the oversight was balanced by the care 
exercised to prevent anycne being in- 
jured by the passing train. Each nar- 
row road in the city was shut off by 
heavy barred gates through which a dog 
could not easily have slipped; and the 
gates were locked together with a great 
iron clamp. Many, even, of the country 
road-crossings were protected in this way. 

It was not long before we 
cleared the city and came | 
into the open. Here the im- 
pression was single and 
uniform—that of flat, 
Not that the 
topography was level, it 
rolled and undulated, and 
even exhibited steep cliffs 
and high ridges. But its 
color was flat green, almost 
wholly unrelieved. 

To begin with, the track 
extended ahead of us in the 
middle of a perfectly even, 
close-cropped strip of good 
grass lawn; a distinct nov- 
elty in maintenance of rail- 
way right of way. On 
either side of the track 
were fields, and yet more 
helds, of green crops; 
mostly sugar cane, but also 
cassave, okra, edo, yams, 
sweet potatoes and maize. 
Of trees there were only a 
few, and here and there an 
avenue of royal palms, a 
clump of mahogany, and 
frangipane trees about a 
planter’s house. Not all the 
helds were under crops; in 
some the soil, dark brown 
and black, extended bare 
tor several acres. It was in 


green color. 
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them! Barbados may be characterized 
as the tropics subdued and altogether 
dominated by agrarian man. With no 
place left in which to root and seed, nat- 
ural tropical growths have simply disap- 
peared. If here and there a hardy cactus 
does get a start the negroes trim it and 
cut off its prickles and use it for racks 
cn which to dry clothes. 


HE day was at the end of November 

but the landscape had the green lush- 
ness, and the air the balm of June. But 
here, in the country, it was June without 
flowers; lacking color except the green. 
The smooth, coral roads gleamed white, 
as did also the great houses of the estates, 
although some of these houses gleamed 
with red rcofs. Had we gone close by 
these houses there would also have been 
visible great gardens of vividly colored 
flowers—poinsettia, hibiscus, Bougain- 
vilia, such as greet the eye generally in 
Bridgetown suburbs. But near us was 
only green. Is it this unending and en- 
during green, I wonder, that impe's peo- 
ple in the tropics to paint their houses 
and other possessicns bright red, bright 
blue, and bright yellow? By “enduring” 
[ mean from season to season, year to 
year, without change. There is no blos- 
som time and yellow harvest time in the 
Barbados eighteen months 


tropics. In 
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required to mature a cane crop. 
Events are all man made—a dance, a 
race-meet, a Hallowe'en party. Nature 
is monotony. 

The planters’ houses are scattered at 
intervals in the distance on knolls and 
ridge tops, wind-swept and cool. So, for 
that matter, are the huts of the negro 
laborers. But the hill sites of the work- 
ers’ homes are there only because the 
ridge lands are rougher, not so valuable ; 
and are suitable only for grazing and lit- 


are 


tle patches of garden—‘spots” as they 
are called. The negroes derive little 


benefit from the breezes, for they shut 
themselves in tight, every night, in their 
little huts; doors and windows (or better, 
“shutters’’) are closed, and, if the tales 
one hears are to be believed, even the 
chinks between the rough boards are 
plastered up. The population is dense in 
this little island, more dense than any- 
where else in the world, except perhaps 
in parts of China, Japan, and India; but 
it is distributed evenly. The 900 human 
beings numbered to the square mile are 
everywhere; over all the 166 square miles 
that comprise the island. So the effect 
is not one of congestion, but of the 

ubiquitousness of human life. 
Another thing the Barbadian scenery 
lacks is running water. There are no 
streams. Just outside 


sridgetown one crosses 

















what promises to be a 
stream, but proves to be 
only a long tidal inlet. On 
the east side of the island 
there are trickles of yellow 
water at the bottom of gul- 
lies, but nothing to supply 
river and brook scenery. 
Occasionally a heavy and 
torrential rain falls, and 
this, in flowing off, erodes 
out the gullies; it also re- 
sults in the deposit of vast 
amounts of alluvium at 
their mouths. A _ ten-year 
period, or longer, may 
elapse before another such 
rain occurs. Meanwhile the 
alluvial deposit be comes 
grass covered and is grazed 
over, or may indeed be 
planted with cane. There has 
been a deficiency of rainfall 
for the past several years 
in Barbados, but, even so, 
the island is not arid. The 
lack of streams is owing to 
the fact that the ordinary 
rainfall percolates into the 
loose soil, and into the por- 
ous limestone or sandstone 
that are only a few feet be- 
low the soil, as fast as it 


“i " 7 this soil, just the descends; hence disappears 
a - earth that one immediately from the sur- 
NM e.- to have in one’s face. Underground, the 
: garden. Of weeds drainage flows in con- 
: if bs oe tie no ‘*Most of the windmills furnish power to grind cane, although sna Agreed and he 
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The long, slender coconut palms and royal palms are picturesque and they afford pleasant shelter for the Negro huts. 


for some of the picturesque Dutch 
type of windmills that occupy exposed 
points. Most of these windmills furnish 
power to grind cane, although a few are 
used to pump water. There were, it is 
true, some small fresh-water ponds ad- 
joining estates along the route, probably 
artificial, and in one of these the purple 
water-hyacinth grew. This bloom and 
the two-inch-broad, red stripe on the 
black trousers of the negro policemen, 
who was with us for a Sunday holiday in 
the country, were, aside from the unend- 
ing green, the brightest color spots on 
the trip. 


T the first of the little stations the 

conductor obligingly descended to 
deliver a head of lettuce, which he had 
brought along, to a friend. The stati-ns 
were stations, nothing more; one called 
“Three Houses” was unique in that it 
lived up to its name. The dense popula- 
tion is scattered over and down the 
country, everywhere. Except Bridge- 
town, the harbor and governmental cen- 
ter, there are no towns on the island 
worthy of the name. At each of the sta- 
tions along the first half of the journey 
we. secured a number of’ additional 
passengers, both black and white; after 
that our load diminished rather than in- 
creased. 

Each time when we were ready to start 
the conductor shouted “Right!” in a dig- 
nified way, and we were off with celerity. 
The little engine, for all its insect-like 
look, has a whistle as loud as that of a 
locomotive on a limited train, and we 
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fairly shrieked on our way across the 
quiet Sunday landscape. Leaving the cane- 
field country we went for the last third 
of the journey along the sea, usually at 
the edge of a low cliff; at the base of 
which the surf pounded endlessly, driven 
by the trade-winds from across all the 
broad Atlantic. Finally we arrived at St. 
Andrew, the terminus and, as I lingered 
for a moment adjusting my camera, the 
trainsmen came in and informed me, not 
“end of line, all change,” but “Sor, we 
have reached.” Small boys who tried to 
steal rides on the steps of the cars were 
commanded to “get down” not “get off.” 
Always the longer word, but almost in- 
variably correctly used. 

From St. Andrew I walked back along 
the track for four miles to the hotel at 
Bathsheba (a seashore watering place 
popular with the Barbadians), where I 
had luncheon, which included fried fly- 
ing-fish. Then, in the afternoon, I 
walked four miles more to the next sta- 
tion back, Bath. Thus I had opportunity 
to examine, in some detail, the features 
of this part of the route. 

At Bathsheba I learned, by medium of 
a large signboard, that “The White 
House” was for rent. Mails and cables 
from the States are had only at long 
intervals, and rather irregularly, in Bar- 
bados, but I was nevertheless unprepared 
to learn that the housing situation had 
been so much cleared up, as that sign 
suggested, since my departure. The 
“White House” was a rather neat cot- 
tage, and would not have been half bad 
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had I wished to stay and to treat myseli 
to another sensation akin to that of rid- 





ing in a private car. 

Between St. Andrew and Bathsheba 
the country back from the shore is ver) i ) 
rugged, and consists of great masses of . 
sandstone rock bent into arches, and then 4 ‘ 
weathered and eroded into a massive re- - 
lief. One bare rock-ridge was s» weirdly 4 
sculptured on its face and sky line that a 4 e 
picture of it would have been worthy 0! rt 
insertion in an illustrated “Inferno » | 
The gullies, too, were deep, black and ; 
brown in tint, and forbidding of aspect im 
In this section a British company is car- es ot 
rying on oil development, but the produc- q 
tion as yet does not suffice to heat the eth 
boilers of their derrick engines. eB ia 

HE coast line itself is  sufficientl) 

varied to be interesting for all of the : 
eight miles I walked. Near St. Andrew S sor 
there are miniature sand dunes and 2 9p "2 
Bath, where I boarded the train again tal 
a sandy beach and a cocoanut grove. 
tween, however, is mostly rocky shor 
along which one can see the processes !" 
progress by which the island has bee! 
evolved. A series of uplifts have occu 
red, separated in time by thousands 
years. In each instance, and after ea 
uplift, the surf attacks at the base 0! 4 
newly formed cliff. It undercuts the ve™ 
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tical rock masses, these topple into t™ 

waves and are ground to sand, the while 

the waves begin again to undercut on tH 
(Continued on page 274. : 
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Five Weeks in a Russian Prison 


Some Notes From the Diary of a Prisoner in Odessa Prison 
By JACOB H. RUBIN 


N OtEa fans months in Soviet Russia has made 
Mr. Jacob H. Rubin, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, a 
determined opponent of the* new Russian govern- 
ment. Mr. Rubin is a Russian by birth, but came to 
America as a boy. His return to Russia was inspired by 
faith in the new régime and the hope of helping to estab- 
lish complete social-democracy in a country which had so 
long been ruled by autocrats. He landed in Odessa and 
was heartily welcomed by the new officials, but with the 
passing weeks he found himself gradually losing sympathy 
with a government which had already made twelve changes 
in general administration, which governed in the name of 
the people, but retained many of the characteristics of the 
old despotism. Soon he was suspected of being a spy in 
the pay of some European government. He was shadowed, 
arrested, imprisoned, and finally sentenced to be shot, all 
without any real investigation. Through good luck and 
with the assistance of the Red Cross and the U. S. Navy 
he was rescued a few days before the sentence was to be 
carried out. 

After his escape from Odessa prison he remained in 
that city and witnessed its siege and capture by the Red 


Army. Several of his cellmates were made officials of the 
new administration and Mr. Rubin assisted them as council. 
But many of the new officials proved to be either dreamers 
or simply petty politicians and their administration was an 
utter failure. Mr. Rubin, tiring of his thankless task, 
sought return to America. After many vexatious delays 
he managed to cross the frontier into Esthonia, eluding by 
a few hours Russian officials who were sent to arrest him 
and seize the records of his travels. 

These records give a tragic and highly dramatic nar- 
rative of his personal experiences. They pierce the veil of 
propaganda and expose some of the intricate machinery 
and involved operations of Bolshevism. And the extract 
from Mr. Rubin’s notes presented here provides a vivid 
picture of prison life throughout Russian prisons. 

For some days prior to his actual arrest, Mr. Rubin 
was aware that his every movement was watched by secret 
agents. While he could not understand why he should be 
singled out for this espionage, he could sense, like many 
others in Russia, the sinister presence of the “counter- 
rasvetka’—the secret political surveillance system —TuHE 
EDITORS. 





ECEMBER 14, 1919. — This 

night has left an indelible im- 

pression on my mind. I was 

sitting alone in my room at- 
tempting vainly to read, to write, to think 
—to forget the word counter- 
rasvetka—which haunted me. 
Various conversations, together 
with the incident of the man 
who followed me, were getting 
on my nerves. For the first 
time in my life I was fright- 
ened by something I could not | 
understand—perhaps ‘it was a 
premonition. | 

[ went to bed early. On a 
chair near my bed stood my al- 
bum containing the photographs 
of my wife and children. I lay 
there looking upon each of the 
faces and enjoying memories of 
my family. I mentally con- 
structed a scene back home in 
my library. My little grand- 
son, sitting on my lap, was mak- 
1g me promise to buy him a 
tank. 

“A real tank—not a toy,” he 
Was insisting. “A tank that 
little boys can ride on, with a 

| engine, so that it can climb 
on the sidewalk and up the hill 

oss the street.” 

Just before I fell asleep I re- 
membered how my aged mother 
had begged me, with tears in 

eyes, never to enter Russia, 


ping on the door. 





frightened me. Though only half awake 
it seemed to me that I heard whispers, 
then footsteps, and an unmistakable rap- 


The rapping became louder, accompa- 





nied by loud, boisterous voices in the hall. 

“Open the door!” someone cried. 

“Who’s there?” I called. 

“It’s all right,” the voice of the night 
clerk answered. 

“What do you want ?” I asked. 

“Open the door at once!” a 
rough voice roared out. “If you 
don’t we will break in!” 

I switched on the light and 
opened the door. Immediately 
two officers covered me with re- 
volvers, while a third searched 
my night clothes for concealed 
weapons. 

“What is all this about?” I 
demanded. “What right have 
you to make such a disturb- 
ance ?” 

“We are ordered to search 
your room and here is a mandat 
(order) from General Shilling, 
the natchalnick (commander) 
of the counter-razvetka for your 
arrest.” 

“What for?” I asked. “I will 
not move from here. I am an 
American citizen and you have 
no authority for my arrest.” 

One of the officers was about 
to strike me with his revolver; 
[I wrenched it from his hand. 
Two other officers immediately 
sprang at me, and while we 
were struggling, a fourth, who 
seemed to be the leader, en- 
tered; he ordered them to re- 





uuntry that we all dreaded 


uch, Jacob H. Rubin, of Milwaukee, Wis., who spent fifteen 

months in Soviet Russia; for several weeks he was a 

prisoner in Odessa, where he was under sentence to be 
shot as an American spy. 


not know how long I had 
sleeping when something 


lease me. 

A search then started which 
lasted over two hours. Nothing 
escaped their vigilance; my 
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trunk was tapped to discover a possible 
double cover; the mattresses were 
ripped open; the picture frames taken 
from the walls; the rugs lifted; and 
finally I was ordered to empty my pock- 
ets. While I was doing this an officer 
opened my handbag and extracted from 
it two posters. With these in his hands 
he rushed toward me. 

“What are these?” he cried. 
did you get them?” 

I quietly answered that the papers did 
not belong to me, but had been put there 
by one of the officers. 

“What do you mean?” he thundered. 
“Do you mean to accuse me?” 

“I replied: “I mean exactly what I 
told you. One of your party must have 
brought the papers with him and placed 
them in my bag.” 

He aimed a blow at my head with 
the butt of his revolver. I parried it and 
the pistol went clattering to the floor. 
The officer standing beside me repri- 
manded him, saying that if there were 
any more arguments they would be heard 
at the police-station. 

I was ordered to dress, and then sur- 
rounded by six officers, two of whom 
kept their loaded revolvers pointed at 
me, I was led to the street. Our party 
presently arrived at No. 14 Elizabeth 
street, a massive four-story building. 
The heavy doars were opened and we 
entered. 


“Where 


EFORE me were many officers anda 

row of prisoners. The dejurni (po- 
lice clerk) was entering into a book a de- 
scription of all articles taken from the 
prisoners, and each prisoner in turn was 
told to present any valuables or docu- 
ments in his possession. When my turn 
came the dejurni immediately motioned 
to another man to sit beside him. 

This second man was the well-known 
sladivatil (prosecuting attorney) Lebi- 
duff—a slender man, somewhat over me- 
dium height, bald, with deep-set eyes that 
seemed first green, then yellow. 

From the very start he assumed a 
melodramatic manner. 

“You are accused of being an Ameri- 
can spy,” he cried out loudly, “and your 
name is not ‘Rubin,’ nor are you an 
American citizen!” 

I answered that he could see from my 
passport, signed by Robert Lansing, that 
[ had not assumed a false name, and 
that to accuse me of espionage was not 
only an insult to me, but an insult to 
the United States. 

He stood -up and gazed at me with 
impatient eyes. 

“Sit down!” he cried. “Not 
word! This passport is not yours! Offi- 
cers, take him away!” 

Immediately I was seized and thrust 
out of the room into a dark hallway. 
“Where are you taking me?” I asked. 


another 


“You will find out,” replied one of the 
officers. 
They hustled me through various cor- 
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Thousands of revolutionists and others accused of being spies have been executed in 


Russia during the past several months. 


Above—Three revolutionists, who 


are representative types of the Russian dreamer and idealist. 


ridors and up countless stairs until we 
reached the fourth floor. I was given a 
violent push and landed on a bench near 
the door of a low room. 

When I grew accustomed to the dim 
light I observed among the prisoners, 
three Chinese, one a little, slender fel- 
low, who proved to be the Chinese con- 
sul in Odessa. With him were his sec- 
retary and a strapping bodyguard. 

I asked the Chinese if there was a 
place to wash, and he said there was, 
outside. 

“One could wash right under the 
pump,” he continued, “but there are no 
towels here. I have a sheet with me 
which you can use. Every morning 
they take us out into the fresh air for 
five minutes, and then you can wash.” 

He produced one-half of a torn sheet 
and offered it to me. I looked at the 
sheet, then at the consul, and then at the 
other Chinese, who also undoubtedly 
used it. 

“T don’t blame you,” he said, noticing 
my hesitation, “but you will get used to 
it! When you get to the turma (prison) 
you will become accustomed to a good 
many other things which may appear re- 
pulsive to you now.” 

“We are all human,” he continued 
thoughtfully, “whether Chinese, Japan- 
ese, Russian, American, English, or any- 
thing else. It makes no difference to 
me. I am a real internationalist. My 
religion is humanity. The world is my 
country, and although I am a Chinese 
consul, I am Chinese in appearance only. 
In my heart and soul I am a child of 
the world. The time is coming when 
the only difference between nations will 
be in color, not in spirit. There will be 
but one religion, the brotherhood of man; 








and everyone will share the responsibil- 
ity of being his brother’s keeper.” 

He continued in this vein for twenty 
minutes, using very good Russian. He 
seemed an unusually intelligent man. 

“Why are you here?” I asked. 

“Because they brought me here,” 
replied. “There is no other reason. | 
presume that the Deniken administra- 
tion is beginning to tumble and they Aare 
suspicious of every foreigner.” 

‘But the others are all Russians; what 
are they here for?” 

“Well, they are here because they can 
think, and a man that thinks for hin- 
self has no right to be in Russia; th 
only place for him is in jail. Many of 
those who can think for themselves hay 
escaped and are now spreading propa 
ganda in other countries. Others did not 
have the opportunity to leave, and the: 
are placed in confinement because the’ 
form a dangerous element.” 


EVERAL hours passed; not a sou! 

was heard save the coughing 0! 
typhus-stricken man over in the corne! 
by the window. I was still standing ™ 
my corner afraid to lie on the floor to! 
fear of the vermin, some of which might 
communicate the terrible disease. bu! 
when I could stand no longer | 
the bare floor and fell asleep. W lien 
opened my eyes I was lying next to te 
Chinese bodyguard. 

One of the prisoners announced 
good news that a kipitock (pot 
ing water) would be brought soon atc 
we would all have tea. A few 
later a soldier brought in a bla 
tered tea kettle and several prisoners | 
gan busily removing bits of tea, sug@! 
bacon, and bread from their par an 
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Odessa has undergone many changes of government; in February, 1920, the city 
was seized by the Red Army, and above is shown a cross-section of the 
thousands of men, women, and children fleeing the city. 


spreading them out on an old overcoat 
on the floor. 

It was hardly real tea, but it seemed 
lelicious, and | drank two cups but did 
not touch any of the food. Afterwards 
| returned to my corner and fell asleep. 

\t two in the morning I was awakened 
by the officers calling off a list of names, 
which included those of the three Chi- 
nese. All were ordered to leave for the 
turma (prison) and in their place other 
prisoners came, including two women 
ushered in by two officers. 

Our room was so crowded that we had 
to lie close together to provide sleeping 
The two ladies were huddled 
near me in the corner. Why were they 
here? They certainly did not look like 
cri Neither could they be polit- 

especially the one lying 
nearest us, a girl of about nineteen. 
They were sleeping soundly, so I did 
not disturb them with questions. 


space, 


minals, 
1 


offenders, 


ica 


Suddenly I heard a commotion out- 
side. The door was thrown wide open 
and a drunken officer appeared, peering 
through the darkness in all directions. 
He stared at me; then his eyes wandered 
) where the young women lay sleeping. 
le stumbled over the prisoners on the 
oor to where the women were. 


i 


_ Which of you two is the younger ?” 
ne cried. “Come to the  sladivatil ! 
secuting attorney). 
he girl next to me sat up quickly, 
in her eyes. 

me alone!” she begged. 

e, stand up! Hurry up!” shouted 
hice, 
grasped the girl’s arm and started 

her to the door. 

ried out in pain. 

‘ed on for a moment and then 





unable to stand it any longer, I seized 
the officer and dragged him away from 
the woman. He might easily have at- 
tacked me, but while I was struggling 
he turned and suddenly left. He had 
heard a shot which accounted 
for his sudden departure. The young 
woman was at least safe for the time. 


outside, 


Everyone was awake, the younger wo- 
man weeping and the other was trying 
to console her. 

“It is a good thing you were here,” 
one of the prisoners spoke up. “The 
same thing might have happened that 
took place two weeks ago. There were 
three young ladies in this same room. 
At 2 a. m., this same officer with an- 
other came in and dragged out one of 
the girls. We have never seen her again. 
God knows what has happened to her!” 


| ASKED the young woman what she 
was here for. 

“T don’t know,” she replied, “they ac- 
cuse me of having been private secretary 
in the tchaika (extraordinary commis- 
sion) during the Bolshevik administra- 
tion last year, but I swear to you that 
I know nothing about it. I never worked 
for the Soviet government. year 
I was finishing at the gymnasium (high 
school) and it is only four months since 
| began working as a stenographer in 
the Ukrainian bank.” 

I asked her companion the same ques- 


Last 


tion. 
“Oh, I am accused of being a revo- 
lutionist,” she said, “the right hand to 


Machnou. I shall not deny that I was 
private secretary to Bureshenko, com- 
mander of the Machnou army. But [| 


am not afraid, all they can do is to kill 
me. I would rather die for an ideal 
than live in this rotten government !” 
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She appeared indifferent to the conse- 
quences, although she well knew that 
her case comes under “Chapter 91; pun- 
ishment—death.” 

My case, she told me, would come un- 
der the same category and would be tried 
under the policoy sood (military code). 
If I was found guilty I should be shot. 


N the five more days I spent in this 
police station for political prisoners, | 
became well acquainted with the other 
prisoners and listened to their stories 
The majority were ac- 
two 


with interest. 
cused of being revolutionists but 
under criminal charges, one for 


were 
counterfeiting and the other for com- 
plicity in a robbery. About 8 o'clock 


each evening we drank tea and told sto- 
ries. Semyonoff, a champion’ Rus- 
sian wrestler, told us of 
triumphs and often repeated a story of a 
wrestling match between himself and a 
Russian bear. He seemed a good-natured 
fellow, and was anxious to appear before 
the American public. We became quite 
intimate; he supplied me with cigarettes 
and tea as my money had not been re- 
turned. We talked of the political situ- 
ation and of typhus, a subject we could 
not avoid because the sick man was still 
in our cell without food or medical at- 
How he ever recovered is a 


his wrestling 


tention. 
miracle. 


December 19th—This morning an of- 
ficer appeared and commanded all the 


prisoners to fall into line and march 
down stairs. Outside the prisoners from 
other rooms fell into column with us. 


We were surrounded by soidiers and an 
officer rode at the head of the party. 

We were marched through the prin- 
cipal streets of Odessa, with crowds gaz- 
ing at us from every corner. To these 
onlookers we were all criminals—none 
seemed to know or care why we were in 
that column. 

It was a cold morning. 
the collar of my overcoat and pulled my 
hat down over my asked the 
prisoner next to me for a cigarette. [or 
talking I was reprimanded—but I got the 


I turned up 


ears. | 


cigarette. 

By the time I had finished smoking 
we had reached Odessa turma (prison). 
We halted, the roll was called, and sixty- 
four prisoners including myself, passed 
between two lines of soldiers through the 
heavy iron gates. Behind | heard the 
clanking of chains and the grating of the 
heavy lock. There we stood within that 
Massive prison, a few among a thousand 
souls caged within these stone walis 
and one, who was far away from home. 


Henceforth I was to be known as 
“Number Forty-six.” 

Odessa turma is about four miles from 
the center of the city and covers approxi 
hundred acres. It is 
embank- 


mately one 
surrounded by a high 
ment, through the top of which pointed 


(Continued on page 258.) 


stone 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 





Government andi Business | 


N a recent speech before the American Upper House 

upon the eve of his retiring from the Senate, John 
Sharp Williams of Mississippi voiced a truth of peculiar 
interest to Rotarians. “The fellow,” said Senator Wil- 
liams, “who refers to sentiment contemptuously and 
who wants to find dollars, shillings, pence in every 
proposition that he can present to the public is not 
worthy of other men’s admiration.” 

The fact that this remark was prompted by a con- 
temptuous reference to sentiment by another Senator, 
arouses the Rotarian to consider his individual respon- 
sibility as a high-minded citizen to ally himself with 
those in seats of governmental authority who believe— 
and have the courage of their conviction—that the high- 
est duty of a state, a province, a nation is to the cause 
of humanity as a whole. The government of a people 
which is actuated by nothing higher than grossly ma- 
monetary and the selfish 
Perhaps 


terial -considerations—the 
values—faces extinction by moral collapse. 
no other group of men better realizes the need of the 
body politic to hold firm to the principle of the highest 
good for the whole community than does this group we 
call Rotary. For Rotary owes its birth, its all, to the 
recognition that the individual who makes the selfish 
interest—the pursuit of mere material wealth—the 
whole object, aim, and rule of his life, loses the best 
and finer things of life, and at the end of the journey 
sees only ignominious defeat—and dies unmourned. 

Quoting again from the speech: “To say that a 
man is sentimental is to pay him the highest compli- 
ment that one can pay another or that a pure woman 
can pay a brave man.” This simple, forceful recogni- 
tion of the same quality that was back of the chivalry 
of King Arthur, and which produces the finer moral 
conscience of today, is the second point of peculiar in- 
terest to Rotarians. Some have thought derisively to 
criticize the Rotarian as a business man for his inclina- 
tion to selfless service, and his avowed purpose to 
measure his giving and his reward according to their 
spiritual values, when in truth the attempted criticism 
actually has been a compliment. Rotary’s Business 
Methods program for November, for example, which is 
only Rotary at work—the Rotarian’s effort to set the pace 
for better business practices—is practical and_ eco- 
nomically sound. The work of hard-headed business 
men finds its well spring in sentiment. And so it is 
possible to link the lasting achievements of society 
with the urge of sentiment. Without true sentiment, 
people and nations perish. 





The Annual Roll call 

URING the period of November 11th to 30th, the Red 

Cross will be engaged in its annual rollcall which 
means that a volunteer army of more than 4,000,000 Amer- 
ican men and women who contribute a dollar or more per 
year as members of the Red Cross are being invited to 
renew their membership. It is a great privilege to belong 
to that great service organization which is waging an in- 
cessant battle against disease and disaster, misery and suf- 
fering, in peace and in war. Red Cross duty never ends. 
Before one task is finished another awaits. Each one of 
us should do his or her part to enable it always to be 
ready for service. 


The Small Club at Work 


ERINGTON, KANSAS, has a population of 4,500 

In May, 1920, application was made for a Rotary 
club. One year later the district governor presented the 
Rotary club with its charter, and at that time reference 
was made to the fact that Herington was one of the few 
cities below 5,000 population boasting a Rotary club. 

A year passed by and found the club (thirty-four 
members) with the following list of accomplishments to 
its credit: 

A meeting for eighth-grade graduates, to promote con- 
tinuation of study in the high school; promotion of Rotary 
Educational and Business Methods program; “Get-To- 
gether’ meetings of farmers and business men; instru- 
mental in organizing a Boy Scout Troup; personal “Big 
Brother” work by a large part of the membership; a “Let 
Acquainted” meeting with members of the Board of Educa- 
tion and school teachers as guests; a boy survey covering 
every boy in the city with special reference to each one’s 
hopes and plans for the future; tuberculosis clinics held 
in co-operation with the local Red Cross and Kansas Tubet- 
culosis Hospital in which sixty cases in a curable stage 
were located; under the direction of the club a reliei 
association was formed of various charitable and_ other 
organizations, clothing and food secured and $300 raised 
and distributed to the poor; a “ boys’ week” campaign 
planned and put across culminating on the last two days 
in three meetings—an illustrated address for mothers and 
daughters, another for fathers and sons, and a general 
address on juvenile-welfare work to an audience of 700: 
initiated the raising of $2,500 for a swimming pool {0 
youngsters. And a meeting of the club has been held ea¢! 
week—summer and winter—without vacation! 

Surely this is a list of achievements that illustrates 
vividly how a community as a whole may be awakened t 
a better spirit through the practical co-operative effort of 
group who practice service above self. 
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Informes Concisos de Lo Que Se 
Hace En el Mundo Rotariano 


Los Rotarios Se Interesan En 
Las Escuelas 


URANTE del mes de octubre 
los Rotary Clubs de los Esta- 
dos Unidos y del Canada se 
han esforzado a despertar un 
interés mas grande y publico 

en la cuestion de las escuelas, y con esta 
idea los Rotarios se han reunido y han 
mandado invitaciones a asistir a las re- 
uniones de los clubs a los fideicomisarios 
de las escuelas, a los superintendentes 
y a los maestros, tanto las sefioras como 
los sefiores. En estas reuniones se mani- 
festd el ntimero de nifios que a la in- 
stigacion y debido a los esfuerzos de 
los Rotarios han seguido en sus estudios 
o han vuelto a la escuela. Se conside- 
raron proyectos de hacer durante del afio 
una serie de discursos interesantes 
a los ninos de las escuelas sobre 
el valor practico de la educacién, los 
oradores siendo Rotarios u otras personas 
competentes. También se did una opor- 
tunidad a los que representaban las es- 
cuelas de presentar a los Rotarios algunos 
de los problems de la administracion de 
las escuelas, después de lo cual, para el 
beneficio de los convidados, un Rotario 
hizo un discurso corto, inspirador y in- 
formativo, tocante al Rotary y a los ob- 
jetos de los Rotary Clubs. Dado que las 
escuelas publicas son un elemento muy 
importante en los Estados Unidos y en 
el Canada se comprende facilmente el 
interés considerable y publico que podran 
despertar tales reuniones vérificadas en 
el mismo mes en las distintas ciudades 
del continente. 


La Clasificacion 


Aunque muchos han combatido fre- 
cuentemente como obstaculo al desar- 
rollo y al crecimiento de un Rotary Club 
el reglamento del Rotary que ordena que 
no mas de un socio haya de ser eligido 
de cada aspecto distinto del servicio al 
mundo, han logrado siempre los Rotarios 
a sostener el plan. Entre los campeones 
los mas fieles es el Rotario Arthur Pierce 
de Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, E. U., que 
ice: 

“La clasificacién es la puerta por la 
‘ual entramos en el Rotary; proporciona 

canales por los cuales puede pasar 
| Rotary en todo el sistema del progreso 
humano. 

‘A medida que va un club destruyendo, 
‘alsificando o de otra manera enflaque- 
iendo la estructura érganica de la clasi- 

‘acion, va también perdiendo el con- 
‘cto con los negocios de la comunidad 


y la estimacion de los hombres de nego- 
cios. 

“Figurense Uds. la desconfianza, la 
reticencia, el egoismo y la desorganiza- 
cién que aparecerian en los clubs, si 
fuesen abiertos a todos. 

“La clasificacion es el eslabon directo 
entre el Rotary y los negocios. 

“Mejor sirve a la comunidad el club 
que establece clasificaciones que siguen 
mas de cerca la diversidad y la impor- 
tancia relativa de las clases de negocios 
y de las profesiones que se hallan en la 
comunidad—y continua a mantener tales 
relaciones.” 


La Educacion Rotariana 


In la reunion de los Gobernadores de 
Diatrito celebrada en Chicago durante 
del mes de agosto se consideré el prob- 
lema de la Educacion Rotariana, que quiere 
decir la educacion de los Rotarios en los 
asuntos y en los principios del Rotary. 
El Gobernador del Distrito 25 (Cuba), 
el Sr. Avelino Pérez hizo uso de la pala- 
bra en esta reunién, diciendo en parte 
que antes de la organizacion de ningun 
club en los paises de habla espafiol en 
la America, falta educar a los Rotarios 
futuros en los principios del Rotary. “Mi 
experiencia durante de seis afios me ha 
probado claramente que el Rotario la- 
tino-americano que entre en el Rotary 
sin haber aprendido de fondo los prin- 
cipios del Rotary, ya es un socio débil 
y no un Rotario util. Es esto la causa 
de que algunos que se han asociado al 
Rotary, se retiran diciendo que no hay 
nada en la organizacién que les toque. 

“Me interesa mucho saber que los Ro- 
tarios estan procurando educar a los 
hombres de negocios en los procederes 
de los negocios. El nuevo comité del 
Rotary International, el Comité de los 
Métodos en los Negocios, debera de 
hacer todo lo posible durante del afio 
presente para mejorar las practicas en 
los negocios. Otra vez, faltara la edu- 
cacion. Napoleon, hablando de sus 
guerras, dijo que le faltd dinero, mas 
dinero, y aun mas dinero; yo les digo a 
Uds. que en el Rotary nos falta educa- 
cién, mas educacién, y aun mas educa- 
cién.” 


El Rotario M. Tsuchiya (“Dyme”), 
del Rotary Club de Tokyo, un periodista 
que representa el periddico, “El Japon 
Industrial”, acaba de pasar algunas se- 
manas en Chicago. 

Esta estudiando en los Estados Uni- 
dos las relaciones entre los patronos y 
los empleados. En Chicago visit6 a las 


oficinas del Rotary International y hizo 
uso de la palabra en una reunién del 
Rotary Club de Chicago. Ha visitado 
también los clubs en Nashville, Cincin- 
nati, Dayton, Detroit, y Cleveland, y 
esta al presente en Nueva York. Piensa 
visitar otros muchos clubs del este de los 
Estatods Unidos para perfeccionarse en 
los principios y en los métodos del Ro- 
tary, afin de poder llevar el espiritu del 
movimiento a los Rotarios japoneses. 
Les gusto mucho a todos los que le han 
conocido aprender que los Rotarios de 
Tokyo ya estan realizando del mejor 
modo los conceptos y las ensefianzas del 
Rotary. 


El dia 7 de septiembre, fiesta cente- 
naria de la Independencia del Brasil, 
representantes de los Rotary Clubs de 
Nueva York, de Nueva Orleans y de 
Chicago visitaron al consulado brasili- 
ano en esas ciudades para darle y a su 
pais felicitaciones. En contestacién re- 
cibieron los tres clubs cartas de los con- 
sulados y un telegrama del embajador 
brasiliano en Washington dandoles gra- 
cias por la atencion. 


Llegaron a las oficinas del Rotary In- 
ternational hace poco tiempo folletos ro- 
tarios, imprimidos en caracteres chines- 
cos. El Secretario del Rotary Club de 
Shanghai, que los envid, nos asegura de 
que es muy dificil traducir las ideas y 
los conceptos del Rotary en la lengua 
chinesca. De veras son los folletos 
obras muy artisticas. 


Se ha nombrado el Sr. Heriberto 
Coates Representante Especial del Ro- 
tary International para la extensién del 
Rotary en los paises de la America del 
Sur. Hace cuatro afios organiz6 el Ro- 
tary Club de Montevideo y después de la 
organizaciOn servia de secretario de ese 
club hasta su viaje actual a la America 
del Norte. Al momento esta en los Es- 
tados Unidos, pero piensa partir dentro 
de poco para Rio de Janeiro a donde 
quiere llegar antes del 20 de noviembre. 

Muchos hombres de negocios en Rio 
se interesan actualmente en el Rotary vy 
quieren que se organice un Rotary Club 
en esa ciudad. El Sr. Coates espera 
ayudar a los interesados a formar un club 
activo y fuerte. Todos los Rotarios que 
asisten a la gran Exposici6n que va cele- 
brarse en Rio durante de los meses que 
vienen, deberian de tratar de ensefiar los 
principios rotarios a los que estén in- 
teresados en Rio. Deberian también de 
ver al Sr. Henry H. Lichtwardt, Rua 
Quintande No. 54, dandole su direccion 
en la ciudad. 
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“How’s Yer Wheat?” 


By J. W. Carr 


Rotarian of Butler, Pa. 


_— ‘ND the old postoffice stove they 
sit; 

Three wise old men; sometimes they 

think, 

Sometimes they only sit and sit, 

And then again, perchance, they blink 

Their aged eyes, and venture to remark 

Their thoughts upon some question dark. 


Their’s not the wisdom of the mighty 
men, 

Who in the world’s great cities, dwell, 

And with their mighty words and pen 

The sum of carth’s rich wisdom swe.l; 

Their’s but an humble life to live, 

In lowly task their all to give. 


Said one, “Well, now it seems to me 
That here in this old world of sin 

A Methydist you hev to be, if— 

If glory’s gates you'd enter in, 

It seems to me the only way 

To reach the land of shinin’ day.” 


“Not so,” another made reply, 
“God's children only can they be 
Who are ordained and do rely 

On Presbyterian theory. 

Come, Joe, you be the jedge tonight, 
I know you'll say that I am right.” 


Then Joe made answer, “Brothers, hear, 
When I came down to the mill today, 
Two roads there were, each just as near 
And just as smooth as t’ other way. 
From off my farm beyond the hill, 

I brought my wheat to yonder mill. 


“The miller didn't ask which way 

I'd brought my wheat to town, 

He didn’t ask of me today, 

If I'd come up or down; 

As I sat there upon the seat, 

The miller asked, ‘Joe, how’s yer wheat?’ 


“T reckon too, when I get home 

And reach the shinin’ glory land. 
And then before the jedqment throne, 
As there before my Jedge I stand, 

I reckon then His voice so sweet 

Will only ask, ‘Joe, how’s yer wheat?’” 





The Loom of Life 


By Warner Van Valkenburg 
Member of Rotary Club of Tulsa, Okla. 


STAND beside the loom and ply 
My shuttle, with a watchful eye; 
Designs I weave from patterns in 
the sky. 
Sometimes the strands are brightest 
shade, 
The woof, sometimes, is colored jade; 


Aghast, I see the fabric I have made. 


But I my busy shuttle ply, 
My place you cowdn’t beg nor buy; 
The loom of life is mine—until I die. 





“View of Life” 
By Bower Aly 


LIVE my life from day to day, 
The past forgot, the future 
Greeted, but not welcomed. 
In the present I find my all. 
lf sorrows come, what then? 
They, too, must pass, and passing leave 
No remembrance, save of gladness. 
A life I live much filled with joy. 
All nature holds for me a court, 
Wherein I find a life replete 
With things which few can hope to have. 
Few things IL wish. If from His riches 
I might choose the greatest gift 
Of God to all mankind, I'd say 
“A life of calmest contemplation, 
Overflowing with chaste pleasures, 
Which Love alone can give; 
A life most pleasing in Thy sight, 
And because to Thee ’tis pleasing, 
To me the greatest joy to live.” 
O! Maker of us all. A boon 
I ask. Help me, I implore Thee, 
To live simply and simply die. 





A Lesson 
By Donald A. Fraser 


Rotarian of Victoria, B. C., Canada 


FTTIMES in school the master with 
his chalk 

Writes out a goodly precept on the 

board, 

And leaves it there until its truth is 

stored 
Within the mind to blossom in the walk; 
Then quickly comes, erasing brush in 
hand, 

And that fair line has passed forever 

out, 

Leaving no trace of what tt was about; 
But on the floor there lies a film of sand. 
So, when the tender Master of the werld 

Shall at His will, me from Life’s board 

erase, 

Leaving the spot I held so short a space 


To drift in dust by wanton breezes 
whirled, 

May there be something that my life has 
said, 

That others reading, grow by what 


they've read. 





My Epitaph 


By Oscar L. Vance 
Rotarian of Decatur, Ind. 


ERE I to write my epitaph, 
Were I to wield the pen; 
I wou'd not write on bronze or stone, 
But in the hearts of men. 


And these the words I feign woud write, 
In letters of lasting gold; 

“He tried to cheer the human heart, 
His friendship ne’er grew cold.” 


Nor care I when the day is done, 
The curious these lines to ken; 
But pray for them an earned repose, 
Engraved in the hearts of men. 


The Turtle River 


By Alan K. Schmidt 
Chicago, Ill. 


OWN the narrow Turtle river 
In our flat-bottomed boat, 

In the quiet hour of daybreak 

So silently we float; 
Past rigid, stately pine trees 

Which cast long shadows black; 
Past flat and misty marshland, 

Past lonely trapper’s shack; 
Past solemn, rocky ledges, 

Past swamps of tamarack. 


Down the winding Turtle river 
In early morning chill, 
We hear a wolf-howl break the air 
Back yonder wooded hill. : 
See cautious, wary beaver 
Haul poplar cuttings green, 
See hungry hawks above us, 
See muskrat in the stream, 
See peaceful red deer feeding, 
See all—as in a dream. 


Down the mystic Turtle, river 
There’s something in the air 
That makes one feel like uttering 

A silent little prayer. 
There’s sorrow in the shadows, 
We find it in Life’s search, 
There’s also hope abounding, 
There’s sunshine in the birch, 
There’s sorrow, hope, and gladness 
In God’s own river church. 


A Ballade: In Moccasins 


By Sherman Ripley 
Rotarian of Hartford, Conn. 
ITHIN the closet’s dim retreat, 
Like weasels in a forest lair, 
I find you, anything but neat, 
In dust and disrepair; 
And yet what memories you bear 
Of rod and rifle by the score! 
I'd take the trail to anywhere 
In moccasins once more. 





One evening as I thought to beat 
And smother out the fire’s glare, 

I scorched this instep in the heat— 
I suffered then, for fair! 

This little mark recalls a scare; 
When rising from the forest floor 
A rattler missed me by a hair— 

In moccasins once more! 


I feel again beneath my feet 
A fern-grown cliff, toes 
there; 
My fingers gripping crack and cleat, 
And naught beneath but air. 
I’d like to say farewell to care, 
And climb along that rocky shore 
With bamboo rod and trophies rare 
In moccasins once more. 
ENVOY 


Through city streets this is my prayer 
“Oh may we tread the trails of yore, 
And side by side the hardships share, 
In moccasins once more!” 


clutching 
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The Evolution of a Christmas Seal 


EXT to the United States Gov- 
ernment, the national, . state 
and local tuberculosis associa- 
tions of the United States in 

the annual Christmas seal sale are among 
the largest users of stamps or seals 
printed on gummed paper. When you 
buy a sheet of Christmas seals either 
through the mail or in some other way, 
have you ever stopped to think of the 
evolution of the pretty little decorative 
token that you paste on the back of your 
letters and packages? Printing Christmas 
seals by the billion is a job that would 
challenge the business ingenuity and or- 
ganization skill of every producer of 
printed work in the United States. As 
a matter of fact, the number of organ- 
izations in the country that can proba- 
bly handle a job of this sort may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand and 
there might be fingers to spare at that. 

The Christmas seal itself is an evolu- 
tion of an idea. An enthusiastic woman 
tuberculosis worker, Miss Emily P. Bis- 
sell, in Wilmington, Del., in 1907, got 
the idea of a Christmas seal from a story 
written by Jacob Riis in the Outlook 
about what was accomplished in Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden through sim- 
ilar emblems. She had a successful seal 
sale in 1907 and then persuaded the 
American Red Cross to undertake the 
proposition on a national basis. With 
much hesitation they did it. Later on 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
was invited to participate, and for years 
this partnership arrangement was con- 
tinued until in 1919 the National Tuber- 
culosis Association became sole and ex- 
clusive proprietor of the tuberculosis 
Christmas seal idea. 

Back in the days of 1911 and 1912 an 
order for 100,000,000 seals was consid- 
ered verging on extravagance, and when 
the printing order reached 150,000,000 
many of the powers that be thought that 
it was foolish to think of printing in any 
larger quantities. Even the printers con- 
sidered it a doubtful venture at times to 
go much beyond that figure. Gradually, 
however, the order for sales increased as 
the sale >of seals increased. Starting 
with a sale »f $3,000 in Delaware in 1907 
ind about $135,000 in America as a whole 
n 1908, the seal sale in 1921 produced 
$3,500,000 or a sale of 350,000,000 seals. 
To sell 350,000,000 seals requires the 
printing and distribution of from two to 
three times that many with a proportion- 
ate amount of advertising matter consist- 
ing of posters of various sizes, stuffers 
nd other forms of printed matter run- 
ng into several millions of pieces. 

The printing problems may be briefly 
ted thus — to produce 1,000,000,000 
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Christmas seals (the order for 1922 is 
974,000,000) on gummed paper, per- 
forated in two ways with pinhole per- 
foration, printed in three colors, cut ir 
sheets of 100, sealed in packages of 10,- 
000 each, and delivered in case-lots of a 
million or over to between fifty and a 
hundred shipping points. 

There are a number of printers that 
can handle the printing. Either a letter- 
press or lithographic printing of a three- 
color job on gummed paper is not in it- 
self a serious problem. The “neck of the 
bottle” in this particular job, however, 
is the perforation. Very few printers 
can handle perforation of so large a 
quantity of seals expeditiously and satis- 
factorily. For 1922 the printing order 
was placed in March. Three printers, all 
of whom had had experience, were con- 
sidered—one firm of Cincinnati, one from 
Scranton, Pa., and another firm from 
New York City. After more than usual 
consideration it was decided to place the 
entire order with the Scranton people. 
The accompanying illustration will show 
the design in black and white. 


Te produce the design itself was no 

small problem. In fact, work on the 
1922 design was begun in November, 
1921. For 1923 the National Tuberculosis 
Association is even more forehanded. 
Mr. Ruzicka, a decorative artist of in- 
ternational reputation, has been retained 
already to draw the design and has pre- 
pared a number of sketches. By Christ- 
mas of this year the design for the fol- 
lowing year will be selected. 

To get a design for a Christmas seal 
is in itself no small task. It requires 
the cooperation of a wide range of art- 
ists. Not every painter or artist can 
draw a satisfactory design on so small 
an area. The problem from the artist’s 
point of view is not to draw a big picture 
that can be produced on a small area, but 
to draw a design on the actual area of the 


seal that will print satisfactorily and de- 
pict the idea that the artist wishes to 
show. The design for 1922, prepared by 
Mr. T. M. Cleland of New York City, 
was considered carefully, before its ac- 
ceptance, by a group of artists including 
representatives of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, the Art Directors League 
of America and others, as well as by 
various state and national executives in 
tuberculosis work who actually sell the 
seals. The feature of the design is the 
appeal of the mother and child, and the 
double-barred-cross emblem printed in 
red which is the international emblem of 
the tuberculosis campaign and the trade- 
mark of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. 

Once the design is perfected, the next 
problem is that of proving it up in the 
proper colors. The facilities of Philip 
Ruxton & Co. were this year placed at 
the disposal of the National Tuberculosis 
Association and Mr. Cleland. Several 
weeks were consumed in securing the 
right combinations of colors and in per- 
fecting the inks to be used. Then the 
problem of getting key plates was no 
small one. This took several weeks 
more. Meanwhile the printing specifica- 
tions had been submitted and the con- 
tracts had been let. 

To secure paper for so large an order 
is a difficult task, since there are only 
four firms manufacturing non-curling 
gummed paper in America who could be- 
gin to supply so large a quantity as is 
needed for this order. The Scranton 
firm to which was given the contract 
this year, specializes in printing on 
gummed paper. They have perfected a 
process of gumming of their own and 
for the first time this year the National 
Tuberculosis Association has accepted 
their paper as satisfactory. This in it- 
self has introduced a competitive ele- 
ment in the gummed-paper market which 
has considerably reduced the price of the 
seals. 

The seals are printed “twelve up” or 
1,200 at a time. They are printed on a 
two-color press in two printings. After 
the printing the seals are perforated, 
usually several large sheets at a time. 
Then they are cut, sorted, packed and 
finally delivered to the shipping room for 
placing in cases and shipping. The print- 
ers must begin delivery about July first 
in order to reach the western states in 
time. 

The busy Christmas seal agents begin 
handling the seals sometimes in Septem- 
ber and not infrequently earlier, partic- 
ular!y where large quantities of letters 
arc being prepared for Christmas use. 

From all of this it will be seen that 
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printing and handling a billion Christmas 
seals and getting them ready for the 
‘ market in December is an immense busi- 
ness, a business that involves not only 
the paper maker, the printer, the ink 
manufacturer, the artist, the gum dis- 
tributor and others of a similar character, 
but it involves in addition thousands of 
busy Christmas seal agents, paid and 
volunteer, scattered over the entire 
United States. The Christmas seal sale 
for 1922 was begun at least a year in 
advance and has been prepared with the 
greatest possible deliberation. It is or- 
ganized to reach every man, woman, and 
child with the message of the Christmas 
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seal which is, “Tuberculosis can be pre- 
vented if you do your part.” 

Great accomplishments have already 
been realized. The tuberculosis death 
rate in America sixteen years ago was 
200 per 100,000 in the registration area, 
and it is now but 100 per 100,000. This 
means a saving of 100,000 lives annually. 
From the economic standpoint this means 
a saving of $10,000,000 a year to the na- 
tion. 

There are, briefly summarized, eight 
branches of the campaign to which 
Christmas seal sale money has been and 
is being applied. These are: (1) for in- 
creasing the number of hospitals and 
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sanitariums for the treatment of tuber. 
culosis from 100 (16 years ago) to 
nearly 700, with approximately 60,000 
beds; (2) for establishing over 500 clin- 
ics and dispensaries; (3) in securing at 
least 3,500 special tuberculosis nurses to 
instruct in the home, mothers and their 
families; (4) for research work; (5) 
for statistical study; (6) for publicity in 
distributing during the past 16 years ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 pieces of printed 
matter; (7) for the modern health cru- 
sade which has enrolled nearly 8,000,000 
school children who are learning daily 
health habits; (8) for securing over 
3,000 schools and other preventoria. 


Here Comes the Sergeant-at-Arms! 


By M. W. MURPHY 


Sergeant-at-Arms, Rotary Club of Fargo, N. D. 


HERE should be over twelve 

hundred Sergeant-at-Arms in 

Rotary. This office is to my 

mind one of the most import- 
ant in club administration. Where such 
officer fails to function or functions in- 
efficiently, his club suffers. Much could 
be done, I think, by an exchange of 
ideas, for much of the work of a good 
sergeant-at-arms is dictated by the in- 
dividual ideas of such officer. With this 
in mind, I propose to set down my view 
of the proper administration of the of- 
fice in the hope that it will bring out 
other expressions from which we may 
all find profit and advantage to Rotary. 


So I am going to set down some points 
that may suggest some things that a ser- 
geant can do to make his club meetings 
an even greater success. 

Promptness is a characteristic virtue 
of Rotary. Meetings are usually sched- 
uled to open at 12:15, closing at 1:30 
p.m. Most Rotarians are business men 
who work on schedule. Since they give 
the allotted time each week to the Rotary 
luncheon, they are entitled to the courtesy 
that the meeting will not hold them be- 
yond the appointed time. 


Nothing in my judgment adds so much 
to the morale of the club as to start the 
club meetings promptly at 12:15—Bang! 
They are off! A good start is every- 
thing. It is a matter of education. At 
first perhaps a few stragglers will drop 
in. Usually between 12:16 and 12:30. 
A doctor perhaps. They are chronic of- 
fenders. The “Serg.” hustles up with 
his tin pail and the delinquent is fined 
a quarter. The culprit begins to demur 
and wants to discuss the matter. He has 
a ready excuse, but if the Sergeant-at- 
Arms is a real one that excuse only makes 
him smile. He is adamant. If he once 
lets down—he is lost—then and forever. 
The quarter fine gets most of the late 
ones, but there are also those occasion- 
ally to be found who loiter and appear 
with a quarter and a smile, thinking they 
are well out of it—for a contemptible 


“two bits.” Try the second degree on 
these boys! 

Have a little table prepared at one 
side of the dining-room and borrow from 
the police department a straight-jacket 
or a pair of manacles and leg irons. 
When the late Mr. So and So arrives, 
collect a quarter (always do that), then 
chain the culprit and put him in the dock. 


Now you have made a good start. The 
latecomers are few and far between. 
The club has settled into its stride and 
things are going well. But remember, 
the first thirty minutes of the meeting 
really belongs to you and the entertain- 
ment committee. The sergeant-at-arms 
and the entertainment committee should, 
I think, co-operate closely. Try as often 
as you can to introduce a stunt between 
courses. Watch the songleader and help 
him put the pep songs over early. It 
has been my observation that a good 
song, particularly an old one in which 
everybody joins, is the best thing to 
start a meeting in the right direction. 
If a member here and there fails to sing 
—land on him! Everybody should sing 
in Rotary. Then check over the badge 
rack. See that every man wears his 
badge. Here and there you will find a 
little group who habitually sit together 
—break that up! These men miss one 
of the biggest and best things in Rotary 
—the personal contact with every other 
club member. 

For each offense, levy the quarter 
tax and have an additional punish- 
ment to fit the crime of the habitual of- 
fender. Nor should you forget that every 
man pays his own way in Rotary. Vis- 
iting Rotarians should pay $1.00 each 
for their meal. They are not guests. 
They come as of right. Rotary thus be- 
comes universal. The individual club 
membership is but an incident. The 
club meeting is the shrine at which all 
Rotarians may worship on an equai basis. 

Along about one o'clock the heavy stuff 
begins. The chairman opens the meet- 


ing. The verbal barrage rolls out across 
Your work is practically 


the tables. 


done. Now and then, a member is ad- 
dressed “Mister So and So” and you 
immediately step in and levy a toll. 
Somebody does something or something 
happens to invoke your authority. When 
you exercise your functions, be impe- 
rious. You must catch something of the 
spirit of the umpire: 

I said, you were out, 

And out you will be 

Until it’s snowing in Hades 

And there is sand on the sea 

And that’s the kind of an “Ump” I am, 

Ses he. 

And then close promptly at 1:30 p 
m. Chairmen come and chairmen go— 
taking them by and large, these chair- 
men are a hard lot. When a speaker 
with poor terminal facilities passes the 
deadline at 1:30 p. m., does the chairman 
rise and shoot the offender in his tracks? 
He does not. He fidgets in his chair 
with an apologetic air. Everyone else 
fidgets and frets and wonders how long 
the torture will continue, and unless the 
sergeant-at-arms intervenes, it develops 
into an endurance contest with the odds 
all in favor of the speaker. Now if you 
have fined a club member for tardiness, 
should you not protect him by closing 
the meeting at 1:30 p. m.? You cer- 
tainly should. So provide an alarm clock 
and set the alarm to go at 1:29 p. m. 

There are times when a popular and 
entertaining speaker exceeds the time 


limit. When the alarm goes off, there 
is a chorus of shouts: “Go on! Take 
all the time you need!” That is a time 


to try your soul. It is your duty to rise 
and say something like this: 
“GENTLEMEN! The law of Rotary 
is like that of the Medes and Persians. 
It changeth not. We open at 12:15. We 
close at 1:30. Without intending a dis- 
courtesy to the speaker, I announce tie 
adjournment. In three minutes we w'!! 
reconvene. Those who wish to remail 
may do so, but Rotary adjourns at 1:30! 
And believe me you will be treasured 
as a gem without a price. Those whom 
you have fined will remember and bless 
forever the bones of your ancestors. 
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Selling and Merchandising 


N the widespread search for more 

convincing methods of selling, for 

more scientific ways to overcome 

the objections and prejudices of 
buyers, and for new ideas which will 
present, in story, description, or argu- 
ment, the merits and qualifications of 
salable goods, the specialist in distribu- 
tion is contributing much that is desir- 
able, a little that is new, and consider- 
able which only confirms the old-time 
and established methods of our fathers 
and predecessors in trade and commerce. 
At least, there is coming a more serious 
settlement of certain methods as stand- 
ard, because they are sound in prin- 
ciples and established in policies. 

Professorial attention is being given 
in large volume. University training is 
entering the business field in numerous 
places and the courses of approach to 
specialized business training are likely 
to become clogged through ethical and 
academic avenues. The business man 
who makes a book upon a branch of 
commercial activity, even though that 
book may not be so well made as that 
by the experienced professor, at least 
presents his case from the standpoint of 
experience on the inside, instead of from 
the outside looking in. 

(1) We are fortunate in having a 
thoroughly practical attitude in Mr. 
Hoenig’s book. It smacks of experience, 
it lacks foolish deductions, and depends 
upon simple applications of horse-sense 
to the dominant problems of selling. We 
would give this book to any employee in 
a sales department whose aspirations 
were of sufficient calibre to instill in him 
the desire to become an assistant sales 
manager and to know how to direct a 
torce of salesmen. It is also applicable 
to the needs and education of those sales- 
men who desire to come into the sales 
department from a long service on the 
road. There is an adequate vision of the 
work of selling from both positions—-in- 
side and outside. The attitude taken by 
Mr. Hoenig is not that of paternalism, 
but thoroughly advisory—and he leaves 
much for the reader to think over. 

(2) With his picture of a sale, Mr. 
Dunn opens his book with an assurance 
that he has taken his own medicine, has 
tollowed his own principles and meth- 
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ods, and has won his success because of 
his adherence to a definite plan of his 
own making. He is concise to a degree 
that is sometimes too brief, leaving to 
the reader some opportunities where 
guessing takes the place of surety; yet, 
in every instance he presents some stir- 
ring thought or decisive plan with real 
constructive forcefulness. His methods 
sometimes take on a theatrical state of 
mind, but he presents sound reasons for 
nearly every suggested action. 

(3) The vice-president of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., Mr. Maxwell, has put a 
great deal into his book which superin- 
duces cheerful humor and sound sense 
so easily obtained from reading his often 
dramatic pages. It has apparently been 
Mr. Maxwell’s intention to instruct his 
readers, whom he presupposes to be 
salesmen in embryo, through the medium 
of contrasting statement and examples 
taken from his own observation and ex- 
perience. 

A novice cannot be made over into a 
salesman through the use of this book, 
but an apprentice will be very much ad- 
vanced in ability and sensibility after he 
has read it. Fortunately, it is attrac- 
tively written with an interesting style 
and as it contains many reactions of Mr. 
Edison’s relations with his associates, 
the book has sound foundations of fact. 

The development of selling by retail 
has received a great deal of professional 
attention during the past five years, and 
the advantage of merchandising in gen- 
eral and the public in particular is that 
there has been more professional mer- 
chandising, better store management and 
direction, surer financial management 
and buying ability, arid consequently less 
danger of failure and fewer failures 
among retailers. Education in retailing 
has partially brought that about. In the 
past two years the number of able books 
on the subject has increased, and valu- 
able systems, methods, practices, and 
principles have been opened to the entire 
fraternity of merchandisers. 

The business man who is secretive of 
his efficiency methods is today looked 
upon as somewhat likely to be unreliable. 

(4) This handbook by the Collinses 
is complete and unusually concise. It 
gives both sides of trading—the buyer’s 
as well as the seller’s. That in itself is 
unusual as well as valuable, for both 





sides are rarely given. The descriptions 
of the various functions required in sell- 
ing in general as well as at retail (for 
selling has but one primary objective— 
to exchange goods or services for money 
and at a profit), are given simply and 
with an underlying appreciation of 
sound economics unusual in.the writers 
of books on this subject. 

The authors present each fact and 
method with clarity and evidences of 
sound understanding. Such a book, as 
well as others cited in this article, can- 
not be ignored in any collection set up 
for practical usage. 


VERY little while someone writes a 
book in epistolary form which pos- 
sesses so much charm and assumes such 
a distinctive position in its class of lit- 
erature, that recognition ofits worth is 
a pleasure and obligation. The general 
sales manager of a large packing house 
in Chicago has issued some real letters 
written by a real salesman to his son, an 
aspirant to salesmanship honors. (5.) 
There is an undercurrent of chronology 
in the youth’s progressive career, so that 
there is life-likeness in the various situa- 
tions. 

There is an honesty of purpose in the 
form, so that one reads the letters as if 
they had been personally received. 
There is the seeming necessity for dad’s 
remarks and advice in every page, so 
that there is a spiritual attitude taken by 
the writer which has the reality of red- 
blooded affection and interest. 

The salesman who reads this book and 
does not get its fine truths, its firmness 
of character, and its authoritative advice 
—well—he simply doesn’t deserve his 
job nor the confidence of his chief. It 
also suggests that many a letter would 
have better results if written with -simi- 
lar heartfelt feeling, from man to man. 

(6-7) For many generations, selling 
life insurance has been almost a ques- 
tionable profession. No one, generally, 
ever wanted to buy life insurance. Some 
companies took the solicitor out of the 
doldrums, as early as 1906, some a few 
years earlier, but the public has not 
been aware of the development of life 
insurance solicitation on its present high 
plane. We have now two books which 
deal with the subject professional!v. 

It is likely that among the rez of 
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these columns there will be some life in- 
surance men. By the citation of the title 
they will be attracted to the books. Any 
such insurance man, be he solicitor or 
official, will be enlightened about his 
own profession considerably, if, he will 
only read these books. The official will 
discover many virtues in his profession 
which he may have been unaware of ; but 
the solicitor will find many reasons for 
his existence which will make him more 
proud of his calling. 


O these books, however, we desire to 

call the attention of all readers whose 
interests dwell in thé distribution of 
goods. To such we must add a more im- 
portant group—those whose interests are 
concerned in serving the public. The 
latter will find many suggestions for their 
treatment of the public in difficult in- 
stances of complaint, of supplying serv- 
ice, of providing prompt connections of 
services, and in adjusting differences of 
opinion and agreement, in the manage- 
ment of public utilities. 

The instructor in sales methods, in 
salesmanship and sales management, in 
corporations and firms cannot ignore the 
teachings of these two volumes which 
provide so much fundamental psychology 
in the suggestions for the use of imagi- 
nation, and the discovery of the possible 
uses of goods or service by the customer 
or consumer. 

(8) The mind of the buyer is becom- 
ing the principal goal of the case method 
of studying the customer. Professor 
Kitson presents analyses of every branch 
of barter and trade, every stage in the 
progressive relationship of seller and 
buyer, and due consideration for every 
type of interference and temporary pre- 
vention by the buyer against the seller. 
He assists every kind of salesman to 
study his customer and to assort into 
classes each buyer with whom he deals 
so that he may, without premeditation, 
assort each buyer into a class which re- 
quires certain attention, which in many 
respects may become standardized. This 
book is an important guide to the char- 
acteristics of men with whom sales ef- 
fort is being expended. 

(9) Mr. Charters, who is director of 
the research bureau for retail training in 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
has gathered from much scientific study 
and examination, numerous results which 
are now available for the public through 


his clear descriptions and analytical 
method. Innumerable examples of buy- 
ers’ habits, weaknesses, attitudes, are 


discussed with professional consideration 
and deductions are made with much ad- 
vantage to the student. 

A great deal of attention is given to a 
study of the customer’s mind and man- 
ner, and consideration is given to close 
watchfulness over every detail of con- 
tact with the buyer. One important 
chapter is devoted to “Defining the Cus- 
tomer’s Needs,” though the choice of 
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“determining” instead of “defining” 
would have been more to the point. 

So complete is this book that it can be 
made a textbook for the education of de- 
partment-store employees or even of the 
employees of any retail specialty shop. 

(10) In a similar manner, though 
with a greater stress laid upon the 
knowledge of the goods, Mr. Ivey sup- 
plements and expands the former work. 
He limits his instruction (for all of these 
books may be devoted to instruction and 
improvement of employees and manage- 
ment) to goods, custom, and personali- 
ties, with the intention of providing cau- 
tionary advice and precautionary meth- 
ods so as to ensure harmony of relation- 
ship between the management and the 
public. 

He dwelis upon the principle that sell- 
ing is simple if the buyer does what the 
seller wants him to do—but, generally 
the buyer does not do so! This is a book 
for heads of departments and for those 
who have the major problems of retail 
distribution to solve. 

(11) From the viewpoint of the no- 
vice, Mr. Hoover has made a book of 
considerable excellence and usefulness. 
In a small compass he has provided the 
fundamental principles of salesmanship 
so that the minds of high-school youth 
may comprehend the magnitude of the 
profession and its underlying principles 
and policies in methods and contacts. 
There are sixteen-year-old minds in 
thirty-year-old bodies, however, in many 
of the positions of life. For the young 
or old person freshly entering salesman- 
ship, this book will be of much assist- 
ance in clearing the sky of fog. It is 
short and stimulating; but—it is clear 
and concise, 

(12) From the highest position in the 
science of distribution, the sales manager 
takes his view of all things to be done 


departmentally, inspirationally, practi- 
cally, financially, clerically, and imagin- 
atively. 


Mr. Frederick has made the first book 
treating of the executive intelligence and 
performance of the man at the head of a 
sales force. He has done it so well, that 
it is already accepted somewhat as a 
classic. Every feature of management, 
every detail of direction and general 
government, is satisfyingly treated, leav- 
ing to the reader to fill in the details with 
the specific functions and activities of his 
own business. 

There is another side to salesmanship 
upon which only a few—and_ briefly— 
have touched. The constant thought 
which is required to be given to psycho- 
logically interpret and understand the 
buyer is an essential without which the 
seller is actually deficiently equipped. 

The rising profession of purchasing 
agent is being educated to defeat the 
psychology of the seller, making the 
spirit of contest the more keen and well- 
provided with barriers and armor. All 
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of the books named in this review haye 
distinctive qualities in each and merit 
the consideration of business men who 
require their employees to be {fully 
equipped, well-informed, or highly efj- 
cient. 


(1) Modern Methods in Selling, by L. J. 
Hoenig. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co, 
1922. Pp. 299; index. 

(2) Scientific Selling and Advertising, 
by Arthur Dunn. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1922. Pp. 159; no index. 

(3) The Training of a Salesman, by 
William Maxwell. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1920. Pp. 221. 

(4) Putnam’s Handbook of Buying and 
Selling, by A. Frederick and Virgil D. Col- 
lins. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
a PP. 302; charts and illustrations; in- 
ex. 

(5) Letters from an Old-time Salesman 
to His Son, by R. L. James. Chicago: The 
Dartnell Corporation, 1922. Pp. 128. 

(6) Selling Life Insurance, by John A\l- 
ford Stevenson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1922. Pp. 301; no index. 

(7) The Psychology of Selling Life In- 
surance, by Edward K. Strong. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1922, Pp. 489; index, 

(8) The Mind of the Buyer, by Harry 
Dexter Kitson. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1921. Pp. 211; bibliography; index. 

(9) How to Sell at Retail, by Werrett 
W. Charters. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1922. Pp. 326; index. 

(10) Elements of Retail Salesmanship, 
by Paul Wesley Ivey. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1920, Pp. 247; index. 

(11) Salesmanship, by Simon Robert 
Hoover. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1920. Pp. 193; forms; index. 

(12) Modern Salesmanagement, by J. 
George Frederick. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1920. Pp. 393; index. 





Rare Collection of Humor 


R OTARIAN BILL JOHNSTON is 
president of the Cincinnati club. He 
has found two thousand jokes, during 
his long career as a business man, which 
have cheered more than two thousand 
moments of his life. By collecting them 
in book form, he has thus truly served 
many of his fellow-men, by supplying 
them with humor for many thousands of 
their moments. There are many bits of 
humor which will please the high-brow, 
for Bill runs to playing upon words, and 
there are numerous twists of language 
which give the reader the pleasure of 
hearty chuckles. We believe that the 
book will be largely used by speakers 
who are short on accuracy of memory 
and will revive their drooping oratorica! 
spirits by imbibing from the springs 
which are here uncovered. Bill has done 
a good service, even though there ma) 
be 1,999 chestnuts in the collection, for 
all we know—no one can prove it, no one 
wants to prove it, when humor is con- 
cerned, especially good humor. 
Bill Johnston’s Joy Book, by William 1. 


Johnston, Rotarian. Cincinnati: Stewart 
Kidd Co., 1922. Pp. 432; index. 





First Philatelic Dictionary 
T falls to the lot of a Rotarian to pro- 
duce the first dictionary of the techni- 
cal language known to collectors and 
(Continued on page 270) 
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ERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 
self at Home! The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 


over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 


City club is taking a keen interest in 

boys work and has recently had a 
special committee report made with a view 
to deciding on some large-scale work for 
homeless orphans and other under-privi- 
leged boys. As the result of their in- 
vestigation the committee recommended 
that a tract of land be secured near the 
city on which an industrial school could 
be established where these boys might 
be taught trades and thereby 
become self-supporting. An op- 
tion on a piece of land was 
secured for 1000 pesos (about 
and the club plans to 
a small 


M cis Ciry, Mexico.—The Mexico 


$500 ) 
start work in 
gradually developing it into a 
large institution representing an 
investment of many thousand 
By teaching the boys 
agriculture and various shop- 
trades the institution will be 
made partially self-supporting. 
The committee feels that such 
an institution is necessary as it 
is impossible to do much with 
the boys if they remain on the 
streets or in other undesirable 
environment. 


way, 


pesos. 


This project developed as the 
result of an appeal made by 
Miss Laura Temple, who con- 
ducts the Girls’ Industrial 
School in Mexico City. Her 
interesting account of experi- 
ence with the girls and with 
some of the homeless boys with 
whom she has dealt, moved the 
club to investigate the matter. 
(he boys work committee has 
been studying local conditions 
ior six months and the modest 
beginning of such a school will 
give still further opportunities 
to secure full information. 

\n interesting account of 

> work is found in a recent 
umber of the Aztec Cail, the 

tary club publication. Inci- 
tally, this publication is one 
the most pretentious of any 
sued throughout Rotary Inter- 
“ional. It contains much in- 





and general interest, is illustrated, and 
has both an English and a Spanish sec- 
tion. 


@ 


We.Luincton, N. Z.—Believing that 


one of the most pressing problems of 
the hour is that of finding means where- 
by boys may be trained to become good 
and useful citizens, the Rotary Club of 
Wellington has been making a thorough 
investigation of this problem. A _ spe- 





Arch Klumph, chairman of the Extension Committee of 
Rotary International, and the Hon. L. S. Swanson, 
American Minister to Norway, were guests of honor at 
a banquet given by the Rotary Clubjof Christiania, Nor- 
way. Rotarian Klumph delivered an inspiring address set - 
ting forth the principles of Rotary and Minister Swanson 
offered his services to make the new club as successful ® 
as those with which he was familiar in the United States. ' 
At the close of the meeting, Rotarian Klumph presented 
the club with its official charter as club No. 
the picture are: left to right, sitting, T. H. Wegge, presi. 
dent of the Christiania club, and Arch. C. Klumph; stand- 
ing, Thor Bisgaard and Olaf Five, vice-president and 
secretary, respectively, of the Christiania Rotary Club. 


1211. In 


cial committee has just reported on its 
findings as to the most essential needs 
to attain the desired end. In the opinion 
of the committee these needs may be 
summarized as follows: (1) The ne- 
cessity for an all-round education; (2) 
the necessity for self-effort; (3) conces- 
sions to evening students, permitting 
them to take entrance examinations in sec- 
tions; (4) less compulsory and more op- 
tional subjects in the secondary 
schools; and (5) improvement 
of home conditions. 

“More workers will be re- 
quired,” says the report, “in or 
der that the ideal may be carried 
out. Though liberality of the 
purse is necessary, liberality of 
one’s time is more important. 
Young people will work better, 
and more efficiently, if they see 
adults taking a personal inter- 
est in their work, encouraging 
them to persevere and stimulat- 
ing them by example.” 

® 

A committee of Rotarians of 
the Rotary Club of New York 
called on the Brazilian Consul- 
General on September 7th, car- 
rying from Rotary a message of 
good will in connection with 
the centennial of Brazilian in- 
dependence. Similar commit- 
tees called on the Brazilian rep- 
resentatives in Chicago and 
New Orleans, and in every case 
expressions on behalf of Rotary 
International met with cordial 
reciprocation on the part of the 
Brazilian officials. The Rotary 
messages were transmitted to 
the government of the South 
American republic and the re- 
plies all indicated a wish for a 
continuation of the friendly in- 
ternational relations which have 
existed for many years. 


FLORENCE, S. C.—The good 
that money in active circulation 
can accomplish was realized at 
a recent meeting of the Flor- 
ence club. One member an- 


nounced that he was going to 
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This group picture of the Rotary Club of Tokio, Japan, was taken in the Hoshi Drug Company’s building. Rotarian Hoshi, 


president of the company, explained how it had become the largest concern of its kind in Japan. 


The two signs overhead 


read: ‘‘Kindness First,’’ that at the left being Hoshi’s writing and the other is in the writing of Count Kaneko, president 
Front row (reading from left): Rotarians Soma, Shimidzu, Tahara, Kabayama, 


Miyaoka, Kishi, Yoneyama, Tsushima, and Nagano. Backrow: left to right, Rotarians Yamagishi, Fujino, Kurachi, Akaboshi, Ono, 


of the Japan-America Society of Japan. 


Mikami, Sano, and Hoshi. 


pay $20 to a certain member present 


and take a receipt for the amount 
to be applied to his standing ac- 
count, with the understanding that 


this member would immediately pass it 
on to one of his creditors, and so on until 
the meeting adjourned. It was further 
stipulated that in the event of the money 
passing into the hands of some member 
who owed no other member present he 
was to pay it to some one with whom he 
traded, to stand there to his credit. In 
less than fifteen minutes the bill changed 
hands eleven times, thus wiping out $220 
indebtedness. At first it moved slowly, 
but once the plan became fully under- 
stood it passed rapidly from hand to 
hand. Had time permitted this one bill 
could probably have eliminated $1000 of 
indebtedness. It finally came to the cof- 
fers of the club’s educational fund, from 
which it will go to help some worthy 
young man to secure a college educa- 
tion. 
® 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.— The Mel- 
bourne club recently witnessed an in- 
teresting demonstration of the luncheon 
service at the local railway workshops. 
A special motor coach conveyed the Ro- 
tarians to the shops, where the chief 
commissioner and other officials took 
them on a tour of inspection. On the 
sounding of the noon whistle some 1100 
employees made an orderly rush for 


their allotted places. Soup and tea 
were already on the tables and by 
12:05 the luncheon was in _ full 
swing. The meat course (made up 
to order as fixed on the previous 
day) was. served from enclosed 


trolleys wheeled to the groups of five 


tables by the waitresses in charge. 
Twelve plates were served to each table, 
the service being accelerated by help 
from the diners. Delicacies were served 
in the same way, and by 12:20 the work- 
ers had started to leave and by 12:30 
the room was almost vacant. 

A few main points in connection with 
the operation of this dining-room were 
explained as follows: A typical daily 
menu includes soup, tea, meat, three 
vegetables and two delicacies, no suc- 
ceeding two days’ menus are the same; 
boiled and fried fish is served in addition 
on Fridays; only one meal is served 
per day and it is only served five days a 
week; the cost to the staff is 8.4 pence 
or approximately 16 cents a meal; the 
dining-room accommodates 1200 men 
and is invariably full; there is a cap- 
tain assigned to each table and each man 
has an allotted place; each day’s menu 
is submitted to the men the previous day 
and the captain takes the orders and the 
orders go to the manager who orders 
the supplies; one waitress handles five 
tables or sixty diners; a committee of 
four employees exercises general super- 
vision to see that the standard of the 
meals is maintained, that the men ob- 
serve proper decorum, that any griev- 
ances are investigated, and that the com- 
missioners are applying any profits to the 
betterment of the service. It is generally 
conceded that this dining-room, which is 
one of the largest of sts kind in the 
world, is a sound business investment 
and adds greatly to the efficiency and 
comfort of the employees. 

After partaking of a luncheon similar 
to that which was served to the em- 
ployees, the Rotarians inspected the 


Rotarians Miyaoka and Mikami are president and secretary, respectively, of the Rotary Club 


building and repair shops, where they 
saw freight engines in various stages of 
erection. 

® 


BrEssEMER, ALA.—The Rotary Club of 
Bessemer celebrated a month of 100 per 
cent meetings by a visit to the Boy 
Scout camp, which is maintained through 
the co-operation of Rotary and Kiwanis. 
The camp has a beautiful location in 
the mountains about twelve miles from 
Bessemer. The Scouts and the Rotar- 
ians both enjoyed the natural advan- 
tages of the camp, and the old-time 
Southern barbecue which was served. 
The Bessemer club is working hard to 
make the new Twenty-sixth District one 
of the best in Rotary, and was one of 
the four clubs out of all those in the 
attendance competition which could 
record 100 per cent attendance for July. 


® 


QueBec, Que.—The recent official 
opening of a children’s dental clinic in 
Quebec marks the end of a successful 
campaign by the local Rotary club to 
interest the community in this work. 
Citizens and club members raised about 
$10,000 and offered to equip the clinic 
if the city would furnish the premises 
and look after the maintenance. A lo- 
cation was provided in the city hall and 
the city has appointed a capable dentist 
and a nurse to serve in the clinic. The 
dentist member has volunteered to give 
one hour of his time each week to free 
service at the clinic. In addition to 
this work the Rotary club has provided 
dental equipment in other parts of the 
city and has conducted a general cai 
paign against tuberculosis and unclean- 
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liness. The dental clinics are open to 
poor children of the city, and the co- 
operation of schools and social agencies 
‘s being sought in order that the clinics 
may be of the greatest efficiency. 
® 

Pittston, Pa.—The Pittston club re- 
cently held the most successful of its 
annual outings for boys of thé com- 
munity. A long string of autos and 
trucks were required to convey the 200 
boys to the Irem Country Club grounds. 
Forty Rotarians and fifty-five members 
of the Endicott Boys’ Band were also 
included in the party. At the grounds 
the boys enjoyed a fine program of 
sports and games, nearly every boy tak- 
ing active part in some of the events. 
After the awarding of prizes and the 
serving of refreshments the band gave a 
fine concert before the party returned 
home. The Boy Scouts of Pittston gave 
the Rotarians valuable assistance in en- 
tertaining the members of the band. The 
Endicott band is under the direction of 
Rotarian Doran and both the afternoon 
program and a second one given in 
Pittston that evening were well re- 
ceived by large audiences. The band 
(which is touring northeastern Penn- 
sylvania) left next morning for Scran- 
ton, where they were guests of the 
Scranton Rotary Club. 


® 


Lyncusurc, N. Y. — Billy Sunday, 
well-known evangelist, was the chief 
speaker at a recent meeting of the 
Lynchburg club. Rotarian Sunday and 
his party were given a rousing recep- 
tion, and corsage bouquets were present- 
ed to all the lady members of the party. 
In return, Mr. Sunday gave a charac- 
teristic talk, full of apt illustrations and 
snappy stories. The evangelist and his 
party were eagerly received in the town, 
many organizations attending the ser- 
vices in a body. 

_ ® 


NewsurGH, N. Y.—The novel attend- 
ance contest of the Newburgh club 
which was outlined in the September 
club notes has resulted in a draw be- 
tween two of the opposing teams, and 
the contest will be continued to permit 
one or the other: team to win out. 

The Newburgh club finds that the re- 
sults of this contest have had a consid- 
erable effect on the attendance of the 
members. Of the sixty-five members, 
iorty-three. increased their attendance 
percentage materially during the contest ; 
sixteen remained unchanged; and of the 
six. which were lowered, five were 
caused by illnesses. or absence due to 
vacation. At the start of the race, 
eleven men had a 100 per cent record 
lor the preceding eight weeks; at the 
close of the race, forty-one had a 100 
per cent record for the period of the 
race, 

_ The Rotary Club of Albany, N. Y., 
Ss now conducting a similar contest and 
other near-by clubs are exhibiting a 
ively interest. 

® 


_ GLENDALE, Cat, — District Governor 
Jack Williams made an inspiring speech 
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at the inter-club meeting at which the 
Glendale club entertained the Monrovia 
Rotarians. At the following meeting the 


Glendale Rotarians entertained the local ~ 


Kiwanis club. Other recent activities 
of the Glendale club were an “Hawaiian 
evening” at the home of the club presi- 
dent, and a field day for the benefit of 
the Boy Scout Council is now being fos- 
tered by the club in co-operation with 
other organizations. 


® 


Towanpa, Pa.—Although this is only 
a small Rotary club, it is making its in- 
fluence felt. One of its successful ac- 
tivities is the promotion of the fresh-air 
fund of the New York Tribune. This 
fund pays the carfare of any poor child 





Some fifty years ago an enterprising 
jeweler of Mobile, Ala., placed this clock 
on one of the busiest corners in the city 
to advertise his business. When he re- 
tired from business the Rotary Club 
spent approximately $500 to secure a 
deed to the clock, put it in good working 
order and redecorate it. It is now under 
the constant care of the jeweler member 
of the Mobile club, who sees that it per- 
forms its duty by giving accurate service 
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for whom a free home in the country for 
two weeks can be provided. Last year 
in Towanda this work was handled by 
individuals and thirty-seven children 
were given a vacation in the vicinity. 
This year the Rotary club took over the 
work and provided places for 167 chil- 
dren. 

Of course, it involved considerable 
work and the youngsters arrived hot, 
dirty and some of them weeping, the 
Rotarians had their hands full; one child 
had to be isolated for fear of diphtheria, 
and two girls had to be: sent home for 
unruly conduct, but on the whole the 
Rotarians got a good deal of fun out of 
the work, and are planning to make it 
an annual affair. There is a double bene- 
fit for the children, since it not only 
gives them a boost physically, but gives 
them an insight of finer home life. 


® 


SAanTA Rosa, Cat.—The Santa Rosa 
Rotarians recently donated $1500 for a 
public swimming pool, and later in con- 
junction with other civic organizations 
put over a benefit that cleared off the 
entire debt on the pool. 


® 

Campen, N. J.—The Philadelphia 
club recently entertained the Camden 
club at a luncheon, after which the ball 
teams of the respective clubs played an 
exciting game, and the Camden team 
still retains the sflver cup which it won 
last year, by beating Philadelphia 27 to 6. 

® 

Scranton, Pa. — The second annual 
golf tournament of the old Fifth Dis- 
trict, now comprising the clubs of the 
new Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth Dis- 
tricts, was held at the Scranton Country 
Club on September 15. The 116 Ro- 
tarians, representing twenty-four clubs, 
who participated found both the course 
and the weather ideal. Twenty-nine teams 
got off to a wonderful start at 8:35 a. 
m. and finished at 4:40 p. m. Scran- 
ton’s team of four golfers won the 
Paramount cup with a low gross score 
of 352 and Philadelphia was runner-up 
with a score of 353. The Scranton 
team also won the Class A trophy, while 
Class B went to Pottstown. Strouds- 
burg, practically the baby club of the 
district, walked off with Class C honors 
as well as the trophy for low individual 
gross score, R. S. Worthington win- 
ning. 

As a match the event afforded a great 
deal of pleasure to the participants as 
well as to the gallery at the home green. 
As a Rotary event, however, the tour- 
nament was a huge success in the fos- 
tering of fellowship. It not only revived 
the friendships of last year’ match, but 
recalled the events of the old Fifth Dis- 
trict Conference held at Scranton two 
years ago. The regular weekly meeting 
of the Scranton club was held in the 
evening at which time the various tro- 
phies were awarded. Among the guests 
was Past International Vice-President 
Ralph Cummings, of Lancaster. 

®) 

De Kats, I1t.—The De Kalb Rotary 

Club has sponsored the construction of 
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This Rotary float took first prize in the Division of Organizations in the Rolling Chair Parade of the Atlantic City Pageant 


of 1922. 
added to its interest. 


a swimming pool 80x100 feet, in con- 
nection with which a bathhouse will be 
operated. Seven acres of ground are 
being reserved for a park around the 
pool. The local Rotarians are also fur- 
nishing a room at the hospital as well 
as providing the furnishings for the 
waiting room. 
R 

WHEELING, W. Va.—Six past-presi- 
dents of the Wheeling club gave brief 
talks on “The Best, the Worst, and the 
Most Humorous Thing that Occurred 
During My Administration” at a recent 
meeting of the Wheeling club. The late 
William Hare and his administration of 
the club were eulogized by the Reverend 
Brittingham, and at the conclusion of 
the speech the club members stood in 
silent prayer for one minute. Two other 
past presidents were away from the city 
and unable to attend. Each past presi- 
dent received a large portrait of himself 
with the compliments of the club. 

“A local coal merchant briefly discussed 
the Herrin, Ill., mine fight, telling of 
conditions which he had recently wit- 
nessed in that locality. After describ- 
ing the horrible manner in which seven- 
ty-seven men were killed in what is al- 
leged to have been a fight between 
strikebreakers and idle miners, he urged 
that the club secretary be asked to se- 
cure from the National Coal Associa- 
tion a booklet said to accurately describe 
the occurrences at Herrin, and that the 


honors at a local Scout camp. 


Rotarians inform themselves as to the 
responsibility for these deaths. 
® 

Ciinton, Ia.—One of the recent ac- 
tivities of this club has been the plant- 
ing of flowers along a section of the 
Lincoln Highway—a service that will 
doubtless be appreciated by the tourists. 


® 

Jersey City, N. J—A series of meet- 
ings on parole work were held by Ro- 
tary clubs in this vicinity during Sep- 
tember. It is planned to arrange for 
Parole Committees in each club and also 
for a central committee in order that 
the work may be handled with the mini- 
mum of duplication. Boys paroled from 
Jamesburg, sixteen to twenty-one years 
of age, will be provided with Rotarian 
sponsors. The Rotary clubs are co-op- 
erating with the state board in this work. 

® 

Winpsor, Ont.—For some years the 
Windsor club has conducted a summer 
camp for under-privileged boys on the 
shores of Lake St. Claire. Some 200 
boys are given a two weeks’ vacation 
each year, groups of from 40 to 60 be- 
ing handled at a time. Physical train- 
ing is given by a competent instructor. 
At the end of their vacation each group 
holds a field day and prizes are award- 
ed to those most proficient. That the 
instructor’s work was well done was 
shown by the enthusiasm and talent of 
the contestants. Rooster fights, elephant 





Its striking Rotary colors stood out in a maze of other colors and the border of shields of different nations 
Three charming girls completed the picture, and the float was drawn by Boy Scouts who had won 


walks, duck waddles and other stunts 
were heartily enjoyed by both the con- 
testants and the audience, and there was 
no hitch in the program. 

It is expected that the boys will show 
improvement in their school work as a 
result of their physical and moral train- 
ing at the camp, and arrangements have 
already been made to continue the train- 
ing during the winter months. 


® 


Mr. CARMEL, Itt. — During the past 
year the Mt. Carmel club has done much 
to promote Boy Scout work. A second- 
class council was organized with fifteen 
Rotarians assisting in various capaci- 
ties. Five troops, averaging twenty-two 
members each, have been organized and 
sponsored by the Rotary club and various 
lodges. One troop was recruited from a 
part of the city where adult leadership 
was greatly needed and good results are 
being obtained. Five boys who had been 
paroled to business men of the city 
through the effort of the Rotary boys’ 
work committee have been placed in this 
troop. 

During July the first scout camp was 
organized. Tents, cots and_ blankets 
were loaned by the State Department. 
camp big enough to house and feed forty 
boys was erected on a beautiful site on 
the banks of the Wabash river. During 
the three weeks the camp was in oper- 
ation 104 boys were each given a week 
of scout training. The camp was oper- 
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The Rotary Club of Piqua, Ohio, has acquired quite a reputation for producing good plays and good music. 





With the 


exception of the director, all those taking part in the performances are amateurs drawn from the club membership 
The picture shows the finale of the ‘‘Rotary Rollicking Revue,’’ a production which netted over $1,160 for the club’s ac 


tivities. 


ated under the merit system and grati- 
fying results were obtained. Through 
the effort, of the Rotary club a city drive 
was made for scout funds and enough 
money secured to carry on the work for 


a year. 
® 

WEYBURN, SASK. — Reports of the 
boys’ work and publicity committees of 
the Weyburn club show that there has 
been activity in various fields of service. 
One of its efforts which has met with 
encouragement was the starting of or- 
ganized baseball among 


being given to the matter of prizes for 
the winning teams. 
® 

DusuguE, 1a.—The Rotary Club con- 
ceived the idea of holding several meet- 
ings—called “Frolics”—in various parts 
of the county, and invited the Kiwanis 
and the Lions clubs to join. Each mem- 
ber invited a farmer to be his guest. The 
“frolic” opens with a chicken dinner 
followed by community singing, a vaude- 
ville program and speeches by club rep- 
resentatives. 


Piqua was the first club established in a town of less than 20,000 population, and received its charter in 1914 


The first meeting was conducted by 
the Rotary club and similar ones will be 
handled by Kiwanis and the Lions. The 
spirit of Rotary permeated the meeting, 
and friendship, good fellowship and the 
value of co-operation discussed. 
Over one hundred farmérs attended the 
meeting; considerable interest was 
aroused throughout the community 


were 


Results are already apparent, first sus- 
picions of an ulterior motive are being 
dispelled and many farmers have re- 
sponded to the invitation to attend meet- 





the boys of the commu- - 
nity. As a preparatory |= 
measure this organization 
was announced by the pas- 
tors of the different con- 
gregations and over 100 
boys assembled for the or- 
ganization meeting. They 
were divided according to 
age, teams were formed, 
captains and managers se- 
lected, and a schedule of 
games prepared, The oth- 
er members of the club 
helped in various ways 
and it is felt that these 
games have helped to im- 
prove not only the phy- 
sique, but also the morale 

ill who participated. 


co-operation 


school officials it is 
that any possible 
in studies can be off- 
ind consideration is 


ned 
Texas. 











This Rotary park was at one time a dumping ground near the business section of Fort Worth, 
The idea of this reclamation project was first presented by one of the members at 
a club luncheon, the financing was started and the proposition carried to a successful conclusion 
with the co-operation of the city. The park has caused much favorable comment by visitor 
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.ings of the club. It is now planned to 
make these “frolics” an annual event. The 
meeting started a bit stiffly but finished 
in a general burst of enthusiasm and 
good fellowship. 


SHERBROOKE, QUE—The Rotary Club 
of Sherbrooke recently gave a picnic 
for over 300 boys of their town, taking 
them by automobile to the park where 
the youngsters went swimming and en- 
gaged in all kinds of sports. After the 
sports the boys did full justice to the 
large quantities of sandwiches, cakes, 
ice cream and soft drinks which had 
been provided. 

® 


EvaANSVILLE, Inp.—Harry B. Marsh, 
an Evansville Rotarian, has the honor 
of being first president of a unique or- 
ganization, the “Newcomers Club.” The 
object of the club is to seek out all new 
residents in the city and to make them 
acquainted with the older residents 
through its weekly luncheons. Not only 
does the club bring the new resident 
into touch with men in his own line of 
work, and thus promote his business in- 
terests, but the monthly social meetings 
give his wife and children an oppor- 
tunity to make new friendships. Any- 
one who has experienced the difficulty 
of forming an acquaintanceship in a new 
town will realize the possibilities of such 
an organization, and the club is func- 
tioning splendidly in Evansville. 


® 


CotumBiA, Pa. — Responding to a 
strong desire for wider  inter-city 
acquaintance, the Columbia club has 
planned a series of inter-club visits. Ac- 
cepting an invitation from the Harris- 
burg club, 63 per cent of the Columbia 
membership recently motored 32 miles 
to Harrisburg, where they enjoyed the 
novel experience of acting as hosts to 
the Harrisburg Rotarians at their week- 
ly luncheon. The program, in charge of 
the Columbia club, consisted of musical 
numbers, addresses and a Rotary ques- 
tionnaire. An address on “Business 
Methods in War Activities” by Briga- 
dier General E. C. Shannon of the 
Columbia club, a veteran of the World 
War, and an earnest talk by District 
Governor George F. Lumb of the Har- 
risburg club, in which he stressed the 
idea of always introducing some fea- 
ture of Rotary International at each 
meeting, were outstanding features. The 
meeting was characterized by a whole- 
some get-together spirit and is expected 
to be the source of many real Rotary 
friendships. 

® 


ATLANTA, GA.—In less than five min- 
utes the sum of $5550 was raised by the 
Atlanta club to be used as a circulating 
loan fund to help worthy boys attend 
college. This was $550 above the 
amount the Rotarians were asked to 
raise. In his appeal to the Rotary club 
for help along these lines Willis A. Sut- 
ton, superintendent of the public schools, 
stated that he went through Emory Col- 
lege on borrowed money and that since 
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his graduation he had helped 100 boys 
through school. 

With a similar fund of less than $1000 
the Atlanta club helped six boys through 
school last year. Three of them have 
graduated and the other three will be 
graduated this year. The club was pro- 
tected against loss by taking out life in- 
surance policies on the boys. 

Another speaker stated that such help 
was “not charity, but merely justice to 
the boys who would withdraw from col- 
lege rather than accept charity.” 


® 


Carro, Itt.—A benefit ball game be- 
tween the Rotary and Kiwanis team 
drew the largest crowd of the season 
and secured approximately $700 for the 
Boy Scouts. Business was suspended 
for the afternoon and a half-holiday de- 
clared by the mayor. Over 1300 wit- 
nessed the game and the elaborate parade 
which preceded it. While the Rotarians 
were defeated they were able to share 
the happiness of having raised nearly 
$200 in excess of the amount required. 


® 


INDEPENDENCE, Kan.—The Independ- 
ence club recently entertained the Kiwa- 
nis and the Lions at a booster meet- 
ing for the Chamber of Commerce. One 
feature of the meeting which afforded 
considerable amusement for some time 
afterwards was a series of addresses over 
the wireless which were announced as 
being delivered by President Harding and 


Edward Sceery is a charter member of 
the Patterson (N. J.) Rotary Club, and 


has never missed a meeting since he’ 


became a Rotarian in February, 1913. 
Rotarian Sceery has also a number of 
extra meetings to his credit, having 
visited many other clubs. While on a 
trip to the West last year he travelled 
125 miles twice in order to keep up his 
100 per cent record. On his first trip he 
found that the club was not holding a 
meeting and was obliged to repeat the 
trip to be there on the meeting day. 
He was the second president of his club 


iii 
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members, of the Cabinet. While the 
speeches were actually made by lotal peo- 
ple in a room above the dining-room, 
fully one-half those present were fooled, 
including one of the reporters of a local 
paper. The club is now receiving letters 
asking how they managed to get the 
President to address them! 

The Independence club also entertain- 
ed ten of the neighboring clubs at a re- 
cent inter-city meet. The feature of the 
afternoon was a ball game between the 
Kansas and Oklahoma clubs. Walter 
Johnson, a member of the Coffeyville 
club, left the Washington “American 
league team three days early in order 
to pitch for the Kansas team. Interna- 
tional President Ray Havens officiated 
as umpire and prevented trouble when 
the game was called on account of dark- 
ness, with the score tied 2 to 2. 

Six hundred and fifty Rotarians with 
their wives sat down to dinner, which 
was followed by an address by Ray 
Havens, the presentation of a charter 
to the Rotary club of Cherryvale, Kans., 
and numerous stunts by visiting clubs. 
As this was the regular meeting of the 
Independence club, Coffeyville, by hay- 
ing every member present, gets credit 
for a 100 per cent meeting. This is 
probably the first time in Rotary history 
that a club has had a hundred per cent 
attendance at a regular meeting of an- 
other club. 

® 


CHARLOTTE, Micu.—After a week of 
camp life, forty-four boys from seven 
points in Eaton county, left the Rotary 
tents at Duck Lake recently. During 
the season a total of 101 boys have 
camped for twenty-two days by some 
lake or stream. The camp, which is 
self-supporting, is looked forward to by 
the boys each year. Among the activi- 
ties of the camp which aroused the 
greatest interest among the numerous 
visitors might be mentioned the tent in- 
spection, an agricultural tour, a radio 
church service and the swimming and 
scouting tests. 


® 


BRANTFORD, Ont.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Brantford club an interesting 
address was given on the subject of 
“Bees.” At the conclusion W. Hastings 
Webling, better known as “Huskie,” as- 
sociate editor of the Canadian Golfer, 
was called on by President Bill Preston 
to move a vote of thanks. Rotarian 
Webling expressed the usual pleasure, 
but wondered why he had been especial- 
ly selected to act in this connection until 
he suddenly recalled that he, too, was 
quite closely connected with the bee in- 
dustry. He proceeded to explain that 
there was a “b” in his surname, “stings” 
in his middle name, his “queen bee’ 
sometimes referred to him as “honey,” 
he usually carried a “comb” when trav- 
eling and finally he once had the “hives”! 

At this point some of the audience 
waxed indignant,: threatened to put the 
speaker in a “cell” and even started to 
bee-ligerently swarm up.to the speak: 
er’s table, so the meeting was hastily 
adjourned, 
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PerRKELEY, Cat. — Decked 
out in vivid red, a recent num- 
ber of the Berkeley club pub- 
lication bears the title of “The 
Radicals,” and contains the 
pictures of sundry members 
“radicalling.” While there is 
nothing Bolshevistic about it, 
in the usual sense, this publi- 
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ship, the “Bowdoin,” had had 
its keel stripped off by ice 
pack, but that another explora- 
tion trip was being planned 
for next July. 
® 

Hastincs, Micu.—The 
boys work committee of the 
Hastings club reported that 


BRAS 





cation marks the effort of must bear a price m ze places had been secured for 
some of the members to in- proportion to the skill, os all of the twenty-five or more 
fuse iberali As is re 

to cl afaire and to break time, expense and § pov who wanted Jo. atone 

. . : OSs J ’ 

away from any tendency to risk attending their % would be unable to do so un- 
extreme conservatism. _ By invention and manu- ae less some arrangements could 
stirring up a little competition ° pe be made for them to work 
the “radicals” hope to accom- facture. Those things = 6s half-time in order to defray 
plish something even if they AS their expenses. 


do not intend to turn the world 
upside down. 


called dear are, when & 
justly estimated, the a 


® 


CatcuTta, Inpra.—During 


: ® cheapest. They are attended with £2 August the Calcutta club held 
: MANHATTAN, Kan.— The h 6 h . h OE a meeting at which each mem- 
Manhattan club has recently muc ess pro t to the artist than : ber present was invited to ex- 
interested itself in the con- those which everybody calls cheap. Ss press his opinion of Rotary as 


servation of the wild-life re- 
sources of the territory con- 


A disposition for cheapness and not 


AS it affected him individually. 
5 ee Much helpful criticism was 
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f tiguous to the town. pia - for excellence of workmanship 1s <2 offered and a greater develop- 
vitation, the state fish an : ey ment of the social side of Ro- 
vane wanda ae es in the most frequent and certain cause sda degen aad amok tthe 
club the essentials of the fish of the decay and destruction of ass results of this meeting. 
t and game laws and the meth- i : Ss At another meeting the club 
- ods followed in their adminis- arts and manufactures. Ruskin. AE experimented with . new ar- 
tration. The club is devoting ee rangement of the tables, plac- 
special attention to the con- BREAST ASA EA SEAS ASSES PAN AR SN A S ing them in an oblong and ex- 
r servation of fish so that the i at ee ny pa cluding the servants from the 
= people of the community, es- ; . center of the rectangle. This 
= pecially the boys, will not be deprived considerable improvement in the next arrangement gave all members an 
- of the opportunity to indulge in the few weeks, it will not be due to lack of uninterrupted view of the speakers, 
be ancient art of angling. The work, which effort by the captains of the teams com- and the innovation seems likely to 
ra is conducted in close co-operation with peting in the club’s contest. Recently pecome permanent. The leading ad- 
‘ the state authorities, includes the re- one captain listed all the members of his dress at this meeting was delivered by 
se stocking and control of the principal fish- team who missed a regular meeting, Ss N. Mullick, M. L. C., who traced the 
cf ing streams, and for a large part of the rounded up 90 per cent of them on the history of the Calcutta Corporation and 
he streams, the prohibiting of commercial following Friday, loaded them in taxi- showed its gradual evolution into the 
4s fishing. In these activities the club is Cabs and rushed them over to atten* the large and powerful governing body it is 
“tl represented by a committee, good- meeting at Council Bluffs, thus securing today. 
tio naturedly dubbed “the fish commission.” ¢Tedit. 
nd ; ® LAWRENCE, Kansas—The first regular 
BisMARK, N. D. — “Mac” MacLeod, PorTLaAnD, MaAinE—The Portland club meeting was held on April 6, 1917, 
boys’ work director of the Bismark club, had as guests of honor at a recent ladies’ the day on which the United States en- 
taught 185 youngsters to swim during night meeting, Lieutenant Commander tereq the World War. Robert Manley 
et- the month of July. Twenty-five of them John Philip Sousa, world-famous band 5 one of the original members and 
ing were able to pass the Boy Scout life-sav- leader, and Rotarian Donald R. MacMil- during the five-year interim he has kept 
of ing tests before he finished with them. lan, of Freeport, the returned Arctic ex- up a 100 per cent attendance. He rep- 
igs Just now the Bismark inter-grade plorer. At the dinner, which was at-  ecsented the Lawrence club at the re- 
ase school football teams are being organ- tended by a large number, both guests cent international convention in Los An- 
‘er, ized. “Mac” is also organizing a group gave many interesting reminiscences of weles. 
ton of first-year high school boys who are their travels in various lands. " With six months’ experience the offi- 
jan too small to engage in the regular high Several special features were intro- cers and members of the Lawrence club 
re, school competition. duced which added to the general enter- 4... finding much satisfaction in follow- 
ial- tainment. A double quartette, known as ing up a carefully planned program for 
ntil SAULT STE. Martz, CanapaA—Under the “Smile Greeters of the Rotary Club,” ne year’s activities. The activities of 
was the guidance of the Rotary club a “Com- sang an original song, “Sousa and His each committee were arranged in out- 
in- munity night” was held recently to raise Band,” and later in the evening the same jing by the club president and directors 
that money to purchase a car for the welfare singers emerged from snow-white igloos and it has been possible to check up 
g8" nurse. About $1,200 was raised in small to greet Rotarian MacMillan with an- easily and effectively. One important ac- 
yee” voluntary offerings. The greatest fea- other original song. Special Arctic table complishment of the current year was 
ey, ture of the affair was the way in which decorations added color and interest to vis: avait at 4 timed ‘com 
rav- the public got into costume and every- the dinner, and the explorer was per- : slag, 
: Mik , ‘ . ® 
»3” | one contributed to the general good time. haps consoled for his failure to secure ; ae lub 
nce The car will be called the “Rotary Baby a blue goose egg in the Arctic when a W Ng Kansas—The Rotary clu 
the ar and its appearance will serve to blue egg, half the size of a plate, fell of Wichita recently guaranteed $25,000 
d to remind the citizens of the “Community from the ceiling to the table in front of ‘© insure the purchase and operation of 
eak- might,” him. Boquets of roses were also pre- 2 farm home for juvenile court offend- 
stily OMAHA, NEBR.—If the attendance rec- sented to the guests of honor. ers. The county commissioners promise 





ord of the Omaha club does not show 


Rotarian MacMillan stated that his 
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Five Weeks in a Russian Prison 


steel bars protrude to a height of six 
feet. The principal building consists of 
three wings each four stories high. In 
the center is a round tower called smert- 
nik (death) perhaps 150 feet in height. 
The tower is usec exclusively for pris- 
oners who have been tried and sentenced 
to death; the wings are for other pris- 
oners regardless of the charges against 
them. Part of the ground story of the 
first wing is used for the general officers, 
and the rest for the laundry, kitchen and 
workshops. The basement is used for 
storing food and fuel. Each of the 
other stories is divided into sixteen cells, 
each cell normally holding twelve pris- 
oners, though in cases of emergency it 
may hold as many as twenty. 


INCE each cell has only six iron cots 

all but six prisoners must sleep on the 
bare cement floor. The cell is lighted 
by a single large window guarded by a 
double set of steel bars. Steel-barred 
doors open from the cell upon an iron 
balcony which encircles each floor. 

Four guards armed with rifles pa- 
trolled the balcony day and night, while 
in the yard below fifty soldiers kept 
watch. Any move of the prisoners could 
easily be detected by some of the guards 
and in addition to these precautions sev- 
eral Cossacks patrolled the vicinity of 
the prison. Escape was a physical im- 
possibility ! 

We were lined up to face the inspector 
of the prison, who sat beside his secre. 
tary near a large table. As the secre- 
tary called the roll each prisoner in turn 
was cross-examined by the inspector re- 
garding his personal effects and as to 
whether he had anything concealed upon 
his person. After the examination two 
soldiers searched each prisoner to verify 
his statement. Not only were the clothes 
inspected but each prisoner was ordered 
to undress and the body was carefully 
examined. After the inspection we were 
ordered into a large room where we re- 
mained standing for a long time. 

The prison inspector had taken my 
watch so I cannot tell how long we re- 
mained there; it was extremely cold, 
standing on the damp cement floor in a 
bare room, half the windows of which 
were broken. To keep warm I paced the 
room performing various exercises but 
only succeeded in getting very drowsy. 
Finally we were all herded to cells, and 
a one-eyed man who seemed to know the 
prison, persuaded me to accompany him 
to cell No. 12. 

The stench from the thirty-six pris- 
oners caged in the small room was ter- 
rible. The prisoners were divided in 
groups. Some were sitting on the rough 
benches listening with great interest to 
one of their number who was reading 





(Continued from page 243) 


a newspaper. Others sat on the dirty 
cement floor, over which a covering of 
torn quilts and old coats had been laid. 
Parcels of every description were scat- 
tered about the room. 

The prisoners were filthy, uncombed, 
bearded creatures, half-dressed, half- 
shod or with merely hanachas (rags) 
wound around their legs. There were 
several cripples—former soldiers—ac- 
cused of being revolutionists. 

As I entered the room all stopped their 
work and rushed to greet me. Some 
shook hands, some embraced me, and 
not a few even tried to kiss me. Know. 
ing this Russian habit, I had prepared 
for the emergency by placing a lighted 
cigarette in my mouth which effectually 
prevented the more affectionate from 
coming into too close contact. 

In the afternoon the inspector came 
and announced that I was to report at 
the office down stairs. As I entered the 
office I noticed across the room, Mr. R—, 
an attaché of a foreign consulate. 

“Mr. R—,” I said, “although I have 
not sent for you, if you came to offer 
your services, I shall ask only two things. 
First, get me a change of linen from 
my hotel; second, wire the American 
consul at Bucharest that I have been 
imprisoned.” 

R— mumbled something in an under- 
tone and left the room. Later I learned 
that neither of my requests had been 
carried out. 


. . 


Later the inspector, accompanied by 
one of the trusties, entered the cell. The 
trusty read from a book the name of 
each prisoner, while the inspector held 
up his lantern and scrutinized each face 
in turn. Someone, in an undertone, said 
to me: “You know, this inspector is 
one of the tovarishtza (comrades) and 
in case of a change of administration 
he will be the first to unlock the doors.” 

“Do you expect the tovarishtza to 
come soon?” I asked. 

He answered that they would come 
sooner than they were expected, and 
hinted that the prisoners knew more of 
Odessa politics than many on the out- 
side. 

It was time to retire. I undressed for 
the first time in seven days. It was very 
close, and I got permission to open the 
window, but only for a few moments, for 
the Russian fears fresh air, and seems 
uncomfortable the instant a window is 
opened. 

January 4th, 1920.—It was light when 
| awoke and many of my fellow-prison- 
ers were already dressed. I walked 
around the room for a while, then took 
off my coat and began to exercise. Hav- 
ing no dumbbells I picked up a wooden 
box and a broken stool, and used them 


instead. The prisoners stared at me in 
astonishment. 

After ten minutes of exercise I he- 
came very warm, so I opened the win- 
dow and proceeded to exercise for an- 
other ten minutes. Objections suddenly 
broke forth, several crying that they 
would catch a dreadful cold. I assured 
them that they would not, but Sladivatil 
Ludishinski stepped to the window and 
closed it. I immediately reopened it and 
he closed it again. This comedy went 
on for about ten minutes. Finally I be- 
came exasperated and the next time he 
shut it I used force and he desisted. So 
I continued my calisthenics. 

There was a buzz of talk, the prison- 
ers dividing into two groups. Some said 
that Americans were athletic and under- 
stood matters of health better than Rus- 
sians. The others contended that too 
much air was a bad thing. I spent two 
hours explaining the benefits of fresh 
air and exercise and convinced every- 
body but Ludishinski. They agreed to 
open the window three times a day and 
began to imitate my exercises. Most of 
the other cells heard of “the American 
calisthenics” and soon they were all ex- 
ercising each morning before an open 
window. 

I also persuaded the prisoners to air 
their bedding and clothes each day. An 
“Airing Society” was formed and a com- 
mittee was chosen to ask for permission 
for half an hour’s play in the prison 
yard each morning. This was allowed. 
We also organized a running club, the 
members of which ran about a mile a 
day in the prison yard. 


= pen day the prison physician watched 
us and said that this was something 
which should have been done long ago. 
And so the prison yard was transformed 
from a place of confinement to a lively 
playground. 

There were approximately 1,800 pris- 
oners in Odessa turma, including the 45 
smertnikie (prisoners condemned to 
death) confined in the tower. Of course, 
the personnel varied. Each day from 
50 to 100 prisoners were either shot or 
released and about the same number 0! 
new ones atrived. 

Cell 46 had the most intelligent group 
in the prison and I came to know them 
intimately and tried to gather all the 
information I could on details of Kus- 
sian life. Only three of the sixteen in 
this cell were criminals—a gendarme, 
arrested for bribery; a “pogromshik”’ ac- 
cused of having robbed and killed a Jew- 
ish family; and a counterfeiter, [he 
rest were political offenders and tlics¢ 
latter were all university graduates, ‘Ww? 
doctors, two engineers, a lawyer, a high 
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principal, two artists, three act- 
ors. a judge, and a schoolmaster. 

iy ery day visitors from other cells 
ould come to hear our discussions. The 
Russian intellectual is a theorist, a phil- 
osopher and.a dreamer. Arguing is his 
best point and it makes no difference 
what the topic is so long as it furnishes 
material for debate. For this reason 
knowledge-seekers came to our cell to 
listen with great attention while the “in- 
tellectuals” talked. 

The main discussions were on com- 
munism, bolshevism, and socialism. All 
kinds of radicals from the comparatively 
conservative to the most extreme were 
represented in our group. We also had 
some excellent singing. They sang sad, 
sentimental songs, which brought tears 
to my eyes. Especially do I remember 
“Sun Rising and Setting,” an old Rus- 
sian prison song. 

The two great problems of prison life 
were food and cleanliness. The food 
was repulsive. The bread was a muddy 
concoction of rye, oats, and straw. The 
borsht, our daily ration, was a mixture 
of unknown ingredients. At rare inter- 
vals one found in it a potato or a piece 
of meat. It was black and hard. I tasted 
it once—and only once! 

During my five weeks’ confinement | 
only ate what food our little communa 
offered me from time to time. In that 
period I lost twenty pounds. 


sc 


ANUARY 7th—This morning I was 

summoned to appear before Sladivatil 
Lebedov. He read a lengthy document 
which in substance accused me of being 
an American spy in the service of the 
Bolsheviks. A handbill, said to have been 
found in my grip, was handed to me to 
read. I discovered that it was revolu- 
tionary propaganda and disclaimed all 
knowledge of it. 

“Furthermore,” I added, “if you will 
only let me communicate with the Amer- 
ican consul at Bucharest I can prove 
that I am an American business man.” 

“That is not necessary,” he said. “We 
have investigated your case and know 
all about you. Now what have you got 
to Say ?” 

“I have nothing to say, because you 
won't pay any attention to my statement. 
If you wanted the facts you could have 
gotten them from the mayor or General 
Shilling. To my mind it is a trumped 
up charge, although I don’t know who 
's responsible or what their purpose is.” 

| was taken back to my cell, and when 
I told my cellmates what had transpired 
they all agreed that my case came under 
the polivoi sud (military code) which 
aways means the rendering of a ver- 
(ict in the absence of the accused. 

The same night a Serbian, who had 
been convicted of a similar charge, was 
shot. From that time on I was pre- 
pared for the worst. 

Odessa turma like all other prisons is 
id in itself. The prisoners are in- 
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With 25-Year Point and Over-size Ink Font 
Beautiful as Chinese Lacquer 


ES, once let your hand feel the perfect affinity of its 

balanced swing and classic symmetry and smooth- 
ness, and you'll get a thrill out of writing never known 
till Geo. S, Parker created the Duofold Pen. 

Wall Street or Main Street—it’s the reigning favorite 
—the badge of prosperity among America’s “Go-Getters.” 
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Hawaliian Fruit Cake 
MADE IN HONOLULU 


Contains all the fundamentals required of any good fruit 
cake—and something else. Rich, fragrant, tropical fruits! Not 
tropical fruits that have suffered the indignity of being picked 
too green, handled too much or otherwise discouraged, but the 
ripe, luscious morsels picked from trees almost at our bakery 
door. Would such a fruit cake make a good Christmas present? 
Let your answer come to 





















Love's Biscuit and Bread Co., 
(Rotarian G. Stanley McKenzie, Manager), 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Please send sn Hawaiian Fruit Cake, with my compliments, to 


(2-cent postage.) 


Serer eerrerrre Teer reer rere eer ee eee eT) 


Address ....ssseee 
I enclose money order for $......c.ssccseeeeceeesssvcceecesoees 


Bigned .cccocccscase 


Address .....0-e0% 
(Write additional names on margin.) 
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Each cake sealed in an attractive 
metal box. Net Weight 65. Ibs. 
Will keep as long as the recipient 
wishes, which won’t be very long. 

Anywhere in U. S. A. $6.50, 
Canada $7.50 postpaid. 

: Our Jean Babtiste Tam- 
pon says he can’t make more than a 


——, million of those cake, so order yours 


= NOW. We'll see that it reaches 


——_—__—== your friends at just the right mo- 


ment. 
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Pecans to Rotarians in practically 
every State in the Union—many of 
them come back for more each year. 


OUR SUPERB BRAND 


5 and 10 Ib. boxes. . .85c per Ib. 
25 and 50 Ib. boxes. . . 80c per lb. 
OUR DIXIE BRAND 
5 and 10 Ib. boxes. . .70c per |b. 
25 and 50 Ib. boxes. . .65c per lb. 


Above prices are F. O. B. Albany 


We also sell in barrel lots, about 
200 pounds, and shelled pecans. 

If for any reason the nuts are not 
entirely satisfactory they may be 
returned at our expense and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 


SOUTHERN EDIBLE PRODUCTS CO. 


ALBANY, GA. 
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different to their past and only new as- 
sociations concern them. In their vari- 
ous circles each member finds his daily 
vocation as one finds his occupation in 
normal life. It seems queer now that 
even I who had left Russia as a child 
and had nothing in common with the 
Russians should have become so ab- 
sorbed in the problems confronting us. 

Sunday was the day to which we all 
looked forward with expectation. Not 
because the borsht was of better quality 
with potatoes for all, but Sunday was 
visiting day. Between 2 and 6 p. m. 
those who were fortunate enough to get 
permission could talk to their friends and 
receive gifts. Only a small number ot 
the prisoners in each cell were thus fa- 
vored. These, in turn, would impart to 
the rest of us the information from the 
outside world. 


LF REEanG day always found a long 

line of men and women impatiently 
waiting their turn. They were admitted 
to a room barricaded with steel bars, 
through which they could talk to the pris- 
oners, who stood six feet away, behind 
a similar barricade. 

Usually there were about twenty per- 
sons talking to the prisoners at once. 
In the few minutes’ conversation al- 
lowed, each visitor tried to tell all he 
knew and to gain all the information he 
could. And so visitors and prisoners 
talked very rapidly and were obliged to 
speak very loudly to make themselves 
heard. 

Often prisoners and visitors knew as 
little after their visit as before. Many 
of the prisoners would return sadly to 
their cells for the precious moments for 
which they had waited all week had 
brought nothing but disappointment. 

Although all gifts were carefully ex- 
amined by the inspector, often concealed 
messages were smuggled in. Likewise 
within various articles of food, mes- 
sages were hidden, often of such char- 
acter that if they were discovered the 
recipient would be promptly shot. 


Among the prisoners were many 
spies, supposedly political offenders. 
Often they gained secret informa- 


tion which they afterward used against 
their fellow-prisoners. The political 
prisoners, however, also had _ their 
spies — men whose business it was 
to discover all about the newcomer. 
Whenever they learned of a provo- 
catur, or spy, they took the law 
into their own hands by throwing the 
wretch from the fourth floor. During 
my confinement I personally witnessed 
one such case. The spy was thrown over 
the fourth story balcony and of course 
he was instantly killed. When ques- 
tioned, none of the prisoners had seem 
the “accident.” 

No one doubted but that I was there 
on a genuine charge. I was even it- 
vited to a meeting of the inner circle of 
the communist party. The prisoners 
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knew the political situation exactly, knew 
where the Red Army was, how long it 

uld take before reaching Odessa, and 
vhen they would probably be liberated. 

January roth.—A convention was held 

; delegates from various cells. From 
these delegates were picked the men 
who were later to rule Odessa. Three 
vere selected from our own cell: Dr. 
/Yusmanowitch was chosen director of 
the sanitary department; Engineer Sla- 
topolski was chosen director of the sobot- 
nikee, and Lollinoff was chosen director 
of the heating department. 

I admired these men for their fear- 
jessness, although I did not admire their 
fitness for their respective positions. In 
spite of the risk, revolutionary literature 
of all kinds were smuggled into the 
prison. If any of it had been found ot 
if news of the convention had leaked 
out, every one of us would have been 
shot at sunrise. Yet members of the 
circle continued to risk their lives and 
the lives of those associated with them. 


OT all the inmates, of course, were 

political prisoners, and not all the 
political prisoners were active in the Bol- 
shevik movement, but those who were 
were fanatic idealists, risking everything 
in the hope of benefiting humanity. Most 
of them were of the age when men fall 
in love. They were in love with an 
ideal. 

The criminal prisoners also had their 
circles and smuggled in literature. Most 
of them were members of the nalawt- 
chick (criminal) association, an organi- 
zation so important in Odessa that every 
administration established since the rev- 
olution has been obliged to grant it con- 
cessions, 

Five criminals especially attracted my 
attention: Meyers, a young man of 2b, 
was a robber by profession; Valawtka 
was a degenerate; Greischa, a murderer ; 
Georgic, a little nervous man, specialized 
in forgery and counterfeiting, and 
Moonus was a pickpocket and an hon- 
est thief, if such a term is proper. 

It was he who gave me his mattress 
to sleep on, who provided me with cig- 
arettes, and who arranged a bath for me 
by several hours’ work. Although a 
pickpocket, in his prison life his “ethics” 
were somewhat unusual. For example, 
he never hesitated to steal food from the 
more fortunate, yet he often deprived 
himself in order that the less fortunate 
might not go hungry. 

As I write I am informed that he was 
arrested again a few days ago and shot 
early this morning. I remember the 
tenderness with which he spoke of his 
parents, almost childish at times. It is 
immaterial to me how many crimes he 
committed, I know that he was not a 
criminal at heart but a victim of circum- 
stances. Early associates led him astray. 
‘lis name will always be a pleasant mem- 
ory to me. 

January 12th—I attended a meeting 
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of the criminals’ association. The sec- 
retary began by reading a list of crimi- 
nals arrested and released that week, 
and of crimes committed. He next dis- 
cussed how the officials of the counter- 
razvetka could be approached and how 
much money would be required as a 
bribe for the release of certain members. 

I was surprised to find that even the 
criminals desired a change of govern- 
ment, not because they believed in Bol- 
shevism, but because any change in ad- 
ministration would mean their liberation. 
Many of them had been in prison so 
often during the twelve changes of gov- 
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ernment that took place in Odessa that 
they were familiar with prison breaking. 
The criminals were the first to open the 
doors when a change of administration 
occurred. At such times the guards 
would run away leaving the prisoners to 
gain their own freedom. 

My first three weeks of prison life 
passed uneventfully. I was busied in 
the activities of my own and other cells. 
Lately, however, around midnight each 
night we had heard heavy footsteps near 
the stairway. Shortly afterwards would 
come pistol shots? The shooting kept us 
awake every night though no one could 
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account for it as much as we tried to 
solve the mystery. 

January 14th—An inspector who sym- 
pathized with the Soviet government, in- 
formed us that every night several pris- 
oners would be taken from each cell and 
shot without trial. 

“You understand,” he whispered so as 
not to be overheard, “the Deniken goy- 
ernment is getting weaker every day. A 
great deal of propaganda is being sent 
from the turma to the outside world 
through some unknown medium, This js 
spreading discontent among the soldiers 
and is hastening the downfall of the goy- 


ernment. So it was decided at a meet- 
ing to kill the propagandists of this 
turma. 


“Don’t be surprised,” he continued, “if 
tonight drunken officers should come in 
and take away someone from the ceil.” 

None of us slept that night, but every- 
thing passed quietly. 


ANUARY 15th—Our cell was very 

lucky compared to some of the others. 
Cell 17 suffered especially; of the 46 
men in it, 21 were wounded, some crip- 
pled for life, by the savage attack of the 
Cossacks. One poor fellow had half of 
his nose bitten off; another had three 
ribs broken; another had his left eye 
gouged out; and two had their finger 
nails torn off, a comparatively common 
practice in Russian prisons! While | 
say our cell was lucky, we did have a 
visit from a number of Cossacks, who 
searched everything, took what money 
we had; however, with the exception of 
one prisoner who had two teeth knocked 
out, everyone escaped without serious in- 
jury. 

After the Cossacks departed we re- 
mained standing in line for five minutes 
as if hypnotized. Then each went silently 
to his cot. It was late in the afternoon 
and none of us had eaten since the pre- 
ceding day, yet no one thought of food. 
There was not a drop of water to moisten 
our lips—yet no one thought of water. 

For perhaps an hour no one moved or 
spoke. Suddenly we heard a shriek, fol- 
lowed by another. It was a harsh mut- 
fled voice that penetrated to my very 





nerves—a voice of agony and of tor- 
ture. 
We rushed to the door and looked 


through the bars. There were sounds 
of a struggle followed by a heavy fall. 
Then, quick as a flash, before our eyes 
ran a half-naked man, pursued by three 
Cossacks, revolvers in hand. The pur- 
suers had almost overtaken the prisoner 
when the latter suddenly whirled round 
and kicked the nearest Cossack with his 
heavy boot. The Cossack fell and the 
other two tumbled over him. Instantl) 
the prisoner turned and jumped upon the 
railing of the balcony. He looked down 
to the courtyard—three stories below 
He then turned, looked at us and with 


(Continued on page 267) 
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Some Facts About Cancer 


By FRANKLIN H. MARTIN, M. D. 


Director-General, American College of Surgeons 


ANCER is a disease of middle 
life, and when neglected in its 
early stages it becomes incurable 
and death is inevitable. . 

Cancer is an anarchy in growth. In 
vealth, growth is accomplished by thie 
xderly multiplication of cells. In can- 
cer, cells grow without order and dis- 
place healthy growth until life is de- 
stroved. Why this anarchy in growth 
occurs science has not as yet explained. 

Cancer is a disease which, when neg- 
lected in its beginning, destroys its vic- 
tim by a slow but relentless precision 
that is the despair of the medical at- 
tendant and subjects the afflicted one to 
a painful death. Its cause is unknown. 

Cancer in its early stage, at a time 
when it can be recognized by the indi- 
vidual himself, is curable. It is a local 
disease in the beginning and can be dealt 
with at that time with success. 

Cancer, unlike the venereal diseases, 
has no stigma or disgrace attached to it, 
and should be openly discussed; and all 
individuals should be familiar with its 
early signs and recognize the impor- 
tance of seeking early advice when those 
signs manifest themselves. 

Cancer is so prevalent, and so many 
individuals die of it each year, that it 
is the duty of society to make a strong 
effort to cooperate with medical men 
to reduce its mortality. 

Cancer destroys more people in the 
United States each year than the United 
States lost from all causes in the two 
years of the Great War. In one year 
alone eighty-five thousand people in the 
United States died of cancer. 

Cancer causes the death of one out 
of every eight women who reach the 
age of forty, and one man in every 
twelve. In any great audience, of the 
people over forty years of age, one-tenth 
will die of cancer uniess the public can 
be aroused to the importance of the early 
recognition of the disease. 

The nations of the earth spent billions 
of dollars and the individuals of the na- 
tions—men and women—were aroused to 
superhuman effort in their determina- 
tion to put down the great war menace 
that in the destruction of life, notwith- 
standing its horrors, was not greater 
than is the menace of cancer. 

If cancer is a local disease that can 
be cured, how can the layman recognize 
it in its early stages and seek proper 
medical attention ? 

There are four principal seats of this 
disease with which all individuals should 
be familiar and to which they should di- 
rect careful scrutiny. 

First : The skin surface of the body. 
Any blemish, wart, excrescence, mole, 


cracked surface or skin growth should 
be looked upon as the possible seat of a 
cancer, and immediate provision should 
be made to have the menace removed. 

Second: The uterus. Any excessive 
and irregular activity interfering with 
this organ’s natural functions should 
cause every woman over forty vears of 
age to seek the immediate advice of a 
competent physician. There are almost 
always early signs of cancer of the 
uterus which occur before the more se- 
rious signs appear, at a time when a cure 
may be effected. 

Third: The stomach. Any indiges- 
tion occurring in any individual over 
forty years of age should be looked upon 
as a possible development of cancer. 
Don’t delay seeking advice. 

Fourth: The breast. A lump in the 
breast appearing in an individual over 
thirty-five years of age may be the be- 
ginning of a cancer. The physician or 
surgeon who advises delay in seeking a 
definite diagnosis of such a lump is crim- 
inally negligent. If it is cancer, the 
delay will prove fatal. 


HESE are a few of the most frequent 

seats of cancer and some of their 
signs. Cancer may occur in almost any 
portion of the body connected with mu- 
cus membrane, or the skin. An individ- 
ual with cracks in the lips, or any unusual 
growth, small or large, should look upon 
these things with suspicion and seek 
early advice. Symptoms mentioned in 
this long category may not always be 
followed by cancer; but, unfortunately, 
no one can be sure without a careful ex- 
amination by a physician. 

It would be well for us to remember 
the following things about cancer: 

Cancer is a local disease at the begin- 
ning and if removed at that early stage 
can usually be cured. 

Cancer, as a rule, is without pain or 
distressing symptoms in its early and 
curable stage. 

Cancer is not in its early stage a blood 


disease; only after it becomes extensive 


and incurable is it carried in the blood 
stream. 

Cancer is not a contagious disease. 

Cancer is not hereditary, notwithstand- 
ing that several people in the same fam- 
ily often are afflicted with it. The dis- 
ease is so frequent that many coinci- 
dences of this kind occur. 

Cancer is not contracted by intimate 
relations, by riotous living, and should 
not be looked upon as a personal dis- 
grace. It should be considered as a ca- 
lamity that affects individuals of all 
classes and conditions. 

The medical profession is crimina!ly 
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| No. 109 product worthy of the Greenduck 
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negligent if it fails to impress upon the 
people of the world the early signs of 
cancer and fails to make them recognize 
the importance of seeking early surgical 
advice. 

The experience of scientific medicine 
demonstrates that the only cure for can- 
cer is its complete removal at an early 
period after its recognition, before it has 
been disseminated by the lymphatics or 
the blood stream. 

Pastes, salves, superficial cautery, and 
internal medicine only give false hope, 
prevent rational treatment, and inya 
riably delay action until the disease has 
become incurable. Where such remedies 
apparently cure, the diagnosis of cancer 
was not correct. 


CIENTIFIC medicine is hopefully 

experimenting with radium, X-ray 
and sera. The results of these treat- 
ments, notwithstanding some encourage- 
ment from their use, are not sufficiently 
definite to justify their employment in 
early, operable cancer. Results have 
been sufficiently encouraging, however, 
to employ these agencies in inoperable 
cancers for the relief of distressing 
symptoms and the prolongation of life. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF CANCER 


1. Cancer is a relentless foe of hu- 
manity. It attacks the rich and the poor, 
the learned and the unlearned, and its 
toll of death is more numerous than the 
destruction of the most frightful war. 
Eighty-five thousand individuals die of 
cancer in one year in the United States 
alone. Of women over forty years of 
age, one in eight dies from cancer each 
year, and of men, one in twelve. 

2. The wise man should recognize the 
warnings at the beginning and imme- 
diately consult a competent physician. 

3. In this affliction do not listen to 
the uninformed and the quacks, because 
valuable time will be consumed and the 
day of prompt action sacrificed until it is 
too late. 

4. Search your body for blemishes, 
which are the first signs of cancer. The 
physician should interpret these signs, 
which are moles, excrescences, fistulas, 
and warts. They are symptoms of in- 
digestion; they-are lumps in the breast; 
and they are excessive bleeding from the 
uterus, after the age of forty-five. Tu 
mors, blemishes, distress, pain, dis- 
charges or bleeding, any of these should 
be interpreted by the trained physician. 

5. One day each year, take stock of 
your physical condition and give the da) 
to the examination of your body. Why 
not make your birthday the day for sci- 
entific search into your body’s ills, and 
if the signs of cancer have been estab- 
lished, you may yet be spared the dreaded 
consequences of the disease. 

6. Cancer, which is an anarchy in 
growth, is a local disease in its begin 
ning. Cancer is not a blood disease. 
Cancer extends through the lymphatics 
in its later stages and rarely through th 
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blood stream. Cancer is not contagious. 
ncer is not hereditary. Cancer, un- 
like venereal diseases, is not a disgrace 
ud may be discussed openly. 

7. Cancer can be cured if completely 
removed by the knife before it has ex- 
ended through the lymphatic channels 
or the blood stream. No other means 
of curing deep-seated cancer has been 
effected by scientists. Radium and X-ray 
hold out hope because of their effect on 
local, superficial cancer, and because they 
stay off the progress of the disease in 
inoperable cancer and afford ‘relief of 
the symptoms in those cases. But they 
are still on trial and have not demon- 
strated their value as permanent cures. 
The use of internal medicine, ointments, 
pastes, and superficial cauteries cause 
criminal delay and have no value as per- 
manent remedies. 

8. Remember, cancer, which is an an- 
archy in growth, is not painful in its 
early stages. 

9. Irritation of a tissue favors cancer: 
A sore tongue irritated by a rough tooth; 
a cracked lip irritated by a cigar, a pipe, 
or a cigarette; piles, irritated by the 
clothing; moles that have been irritated 
by rubbing of clothing or the hands; 
warts about the eyelids, nose or face that 
become irritated. Consult a scientific 
physician for all of these difficulties if 
they do not heal promptly. 

10. Insist upon prompt removal of a 
cancer if a positive diagnosis of the dis- 
ease has been made. Don’t allow your 
attendant to delay, and don’t delay ac- 
tion by procrastination on your own part. 
Remember that early recognition of can- 
cer and prompt scientific treatment offer 
promise of permanent cure. 


The Fabric of Rotary 


N the vernacular of a man who holds 
the classification of “Dry Goods 
Merchant” in a Rotary Club, an ideal 
Rotary luncheon is a factory of Practi- 
cal Ideals erganized for the purpose of 
producing a Golden Fabric of rare value 
universally known as unselfish service. 

The weavers, all masters in their 
chosen vocation, supply the raw material, 
the general term of which is fellowship. 
Ideal Rotary fellowship is a happy blend- 
ing of cheerfulness, frankness, consid- 
eration, sincerity, and co-operation. All 
of these important, fundamental elements 
form a single strand of great strength 
designated as the warp of Understand- 
ing. 

Association, another basic product 
brought into being by regular attendance 
at Rotary luncheons, is essential because 
it is from this that we draw the threads 
of patience, sympathy, loyalty, kindness, 
and good-will which are twisted into a 
five-ply strand of wonderful elasticity 
and specified as the weft of Friendliness. 

Thus the weaving on the Mighty Loom | 
of Rotary begins by interlacing the Weft | 
of Friendliness with the Warp of Under- 
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standing, a process which demands a 
careful and earnest co-ordination of the 
head, the heart, and the hands. 

And the Patterns! What a wonderful 
opportunity for weaving a myriad of 
beautiful, inspiring, and worth-while de- 
signs amongst which might be selected 
confidence, respect, achievement, friend- 
ship, and happiness, as these are stand- 
ard and recognized the world over as 
the qualities most sought after, because 
their stability and character cannot be 
duplicated with second-grade materials 
or produced by inferior workmen. 

A man is not a Rotarian just because 
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he belongs to a Rotary Club any more 
than a flivver can be called a high-pow- 
ered touring car because it is parked 
in the same garage or takes on a supply 
of gasoline at the same service station. 

The truism, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them,” is applicable to every mem- 
ber in Rotary, for advancement from 
the Apprenticeship Class to that of Mas- 
ter Weaver comes only at such times 
and in the degree that each one recog- 
nizes and applies in his daily life the 
Principles which form the Golden Fab- 
ric of Rotary —By Les W. Hink, Berke- 
ley, Cal. 
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TURNOVER 


Friend or Foe? 


| The chief thought you should have now is 
Turnover has broken the plaster 
casts of Inventory and is walking again. 
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A Rotary 
Christmas 
Greeting 


May the beautiful spirit of Christmas 
That permeates the air 

And the en a of Rotary 
Surround where: 

So may the feelin hogs ns 
Make glad your heart within— 

To brighten the year that's going oul 
And the one that's coming in. 


HIS beautiful Christmas wish is from one of our four Special 
Rotary Christmas Greetings. 
It is a de luxe parchment folder, with a Wise Men of the East 


design exquisitely hand colored. 
The other three are engraved and die-stamped with the Rotary Wheel in colors. 
Send for a folder containing a sample of each. Make your selection early and get 
the matter of Christmas greetings pleasantly settled. 


THE BUZZA COMPANY 
GEO. E, BUZZA, Rotarian 


Mention Your Rotary Dealer when Writing 





Minneapolis 


























Dont lose your clothes! 


MARK THEM WITH 


}CASH’s WovEN NAMES. 
‘A few stitches and they're on.” 





















PHILIP NEWMAN | Style 59. 


[3 dos. $159 6 doz,$2% 9doz,$25 12 doz. $32 
\ Special prices made on quantity orders. 
Samples sent on request. 


J.& J. CASH, Inc. 


1522 Chestnut St. 
So. Norwalk,Conn. 
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Risin Sage Rotarians need one tags — 
-* ma hat’s th . CS MEE 
— nt Whenever _ Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 22, 1923 
on buy TAGS, buy D-E-N- ROUND THE WORLD 
5 ° “EMP f FR ad 
235006 N-E-Y TAGS. Factory Oe ee 


representatives in principal 


chic. a deen, 4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 


Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, ete. 
ark Originated Round the World Cruises 


had ¢ Clark’s 19th Cruise, February 3, 1923 


tz MEDITERRANEAN 
Sumptuous SS “EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 

25000 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 

65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 

Fyne ogiee egg iviees, — etc. 

ays Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece, ete. 
: West Chester, Pa. Europe stop-overs allowed on both cruises. 
Rotarian Geo. M. Huey, President Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New Y ork. 
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England. 
1246. Organized under auspices of No. 2 
District Council; president, J. E. Grosve- 
nor; secretary, T, Leonard Watkins, 


Kidderminster, Club No. 


Londonderry, Ireland. Club No. 1247. 
Organized under auspices of No. 6 Dis- 
trict Council; president, John C. Glenden- 
ning; secretary, John A. Crockett. 

Yeovil, England. Club No. 1248. Or- 
ganized under auspices of No. 4 District 
Council; president, R. A. Bruce; secre- 
tary, A. D. Shute. 

Woking, England. Club No. 1249. Or- 
ganized under auspices of No. 3 District 
Council; president, Dr. J. Lawrie, secre- 
tary, Frank F. Marsh. 

Christchurch, New Zealand. Club No. 
1250. Preliminary organization work 
done by Rotarian George Fowlds, of 
Auckland. Organization completed by 
Rotarian A. F. Roberts, of Wellington, 
New Zealand. President, J. A. Frostick, 
Pres., Kaiapoi Woollen Co.; secretary, 
Denys Hoare, 176 Hereford St. 

Copenhagen, Denmark. Club No. 1251. 
Preliminary organization work done by 
Rotarians Karl Hansen and Howard 
Selby of Springfield, Mass. President, 
Olaf Borch, Norrevoldgade 90; secretary, 
Erik Andersen, Goldbodvej 5a. 

Showhegan, Maine. Club No. 1252. 
Special Representative, Clair Marston, of 
Waterville; president, Carleton P. Mer- 
rill; secretary, Roy L. Marston. 

Fernie, B. C., Canada. Club No. 1253. 
Special Representative, Arthur Baalim, 
of Lethbridge, Alta.; president, Edward 
K. Stewart; secretary, Phillip H. Shef- 
field. 

San Pedro, California. Club No. 1254. 
Special Representative, Walter Shaw, of 
Long Beach; president, C. H. Cleveland; 
secretary, L. S. Anderson. 

Albia, Iowa. Club No. 1255. Special 
Representative, George Kerns, of Ot- 
tumwa; president, Chas. E. Miller; sec- 
retary, Frank Allen. 

Tuscola, Illinois. Club No. 1256. Spe- 
cial Representative, J. S. McClelland, of 
Decatur; president, Harry C. Marsh; sec- 
retary, Willis E. Van Voorhis. 

Morrilton, Arkansas. Club No. 1257. 
Special Representative, Hugh D. Hart, oi 
Little Rock; president, E. F. Wade; sec- 
retary, O. B. Watson. 

Camaguey, Cuba. Club No. 1258. Pre- 
liminary organization work done by Spe- 
cial Representative Sr. Juan Jose Her- 
nandez, of Cienfuegos, Cuba; president 
Dr. Justo Lamar Roura, Cisneros 3; sec- 
retary, Dr. E. Tomeu, Cisneros 8. 

Cherryvale, Kansas. Club No. 125% 
Special Representative, Fred T. Wilkin, 
of Independence; president, James A. 
Brady; secretary, Fred Oehler. 

Dover, New Jersey. Club No. 1260 
Special Representative, Wm. H. Hall, o! 
Morristown; president, Wm. H. Chap- 
man; secretary, Harry A. Armitage. 

Indianola, Iowa. Club No. 1261. Spe- 
cial Representative, Ernest Rea, of Des 
Moines; president, Charles G. Maxwell; 
secretary, Clyde D. Proudfoot. 
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Five Weeks ina Russiafi 


Prison 
(Continued from page 262) 


; gleaming with a fierce exultation, 


e) 
Cc ied: 

“Welcome, Soviet government! Wel- 
me, Liberty!” and dived headlong to 
- courtyard below. 

\ll this happened in less than a min- 
ute. The Cossacks rushed down the 
stairs, but the prisoner was dead. 

or many hours we discussed this last 
and most exciting event of the day. The 
name of the suicide, I was told, was 


cr 


Murawev. 

Murawev’s face I shall never forget. 
It was an interesting, loving face, dark 
and serious and set off by dark flowing 
hair. He was perhaps 24, medium-sized, 
and energetic looking. Although I had 
met most of the other prisoners I had 
never heard of him before. 
death his name became known through- 
out Russia. By his final deed of resig- 
nation, it seems he had won a place in 
Russian history. 


IGHT approached and the members 

of cell 46 decided to take turns keep- 
ing watch. I felt very tired and weak 
when I lay down; for twenty hours | had 
not had a bite of food nor a drep of water. 
| went to bed with my clothes on and 
covered myself with two other coats, 
nevertheless the cold kept me in a semi- 
conscious condition all night. Many 
shots were fired in the prison yard and 
I thought every moment that the door 
would be opened and all of us taken out 
and executed. The night passed un- 
eventfully, however, as far as our cell 
was concerned, but it was the worst 
night in the history of Odessa turma, 
for next morning forty-six political pris- 
oners lay dead in the prison yard. 

January 16th.—It was 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon following the wholesale exe- 
cution. We were sitting around the 
table, discussing the events of yester- 
day. The dejurni (police clerk) was 
sweeping the crumbs from the cots. 
3oris Minkin was drawing a picture of 
Murawev on the wall, showing him as he 
stood on the railing of the balcony. 
Zlatapolsky was reading The Communist. 
Another prisoner was fashioning a 
knight to complete a set of chess figures. 
I was lying on my cot reading. Life in 
Cell 46 had assumed its normal state. 

I had become so interested in a book 
that I had failed to observe the approach 
of an officer who was standing outside 
the cell, beckoning to me. There was 
something in the deference he seemed 
to pay me, in the tone of his voice, that 
told me everything. Instinctively, too, 
every other member of the cell knew his 
business, and a strained silence ensued. 

The officer asked me in a low voice if 
there were anyone in Odessa to whom 
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Turkey and “‘Fixins’’ and then —Yum Yum !— 


WARD’S PARADISE 


The best part 
of the Feast 


FRUIT CAKE 


The Cake of 
the Gods 


Nothing will give your Thanksgiving Dinner the same old-fashioned spirit as 


Ward’s Paradise Fruit Cake. 


Never before was there a cake just like it nor 


one-half so good. . Taste it once and you will never again be satisfied with 


any ordinary fruit cake. 


4 HE pineapples, raisins, imported cher- 
ries and other fruits, the choice 
nuts, butter, eggs, milk, sugar and 
flour that enter into its making are the 
finest money can buy, all blended and 
baked by “the world’s greatest bakers,” 
into a masterpiece of cake making. Made 
the Ward Way, as only Ward knows how. 

If there is any left after Thanksgiving 
you can save it until Christmas, for it will 
keep fresh and delicious for months! But 
it isn’t likely there will be any left—it’s 
much too good for that! 

So you’d better order one now for your 
Christmas Dinner, too. We’ll deliver it te 
you a few days before Christmas. An ideal 
Christmas gift for any man or woman, and 


especially appropriate for an entire family 
where it is impracticable to send individual 
gifts to each member. Send .us your gift 
list, we'll do the rest. 

Wrapped in glassine paper and packed in 
a beautifully decorated metal gift-box lined 
with lace paper and an embossed doily. 
Send one to the boys or girls at school, or 
other absent members of the family. Price 
east of Mississippi River $5.00 postpaid 
Elsewhere in the United States and in 
Canada, $1.00 additional. Order from your 
dealer. If he cannot supply you, cake will 
be sent parcel post or express prepaid, on 
receipt of check, post office money order or 
express money order. Send orders to our 
New York office or, if more convenient, to 
our nearest bakery. 


Over One Hundred Thousand Sold Last Holiday Season 


Address Deparment R 


WARD BAKING COMPANY 


CHICAGO Boston 


CLEVELAND 


New York 
BROOKLYN 


Speciat Nore: 


as @ present to men and women employees. 
gift success. 


hy ha 
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PROVIDENCE 


To heads of manufactories, banks, stores, etc., 
remember employees at Christmas with gifts, we suggest their trial of Paradise Fruit Cake 
We predict it will make a hit and prove a 
Successfully tried by many institutions last Christmas. 


PITTSRURGH BALTIMORE 
NEWARK Co_LumBuS 







who make it a practice to 


















Want 20 copies 
at one typing? 
Use Multikopy 
ligh 
No. 5 aol 
Makes twenty clear cut, perma- 
nent copies at one typing. 
MultikKopy No. 25 meets more 


requirements of general office use 
than any other carbon paper. 


MultiKopy No. 95 copies over 
100 letters. And the copies will 
last as long as the paper holds 


together. 
Ask your stationer for your kind 
of MultiKopy. Star Brand Type- 


writer Ribbons write the best let- 
ters. 

F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
376 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Wolverine Sport 


A Real All Steel Coaster 


Wolverine Wagons are built for real service. 


Made like an automobile of all pressed steel 
parts, securely braced and built to withstand 
years’ of hard usage. Just the wagon for your 
boy. Roller bearings, rubber tired, disc 
wheels. See your local dealer. If he does not 
handie, send us his name and we will stock 
him or ship direct to you. 

To Rotary Dealers—We have a special propo 
sition for you that will interest both you and 
your Club. Write us for details. 

$8.50 East of Mississippi It’s All 
$9.50 West-Express Prepaid Steel 


DAIL STEEL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2000 Main St., Lansing, Michigan 


Rotarian Ernst I. Dail, Pres. 
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haste on your request. 

















WEAR THE EMBLEM! 
It Is Your Privilege 


Ask the fellows who are back from all over this 
old country, how much pleasure did their Rotary 
Emblems bring in establishing mutual recognition 
between Rotarians—the finest fellows everywhere. 


You have your choice of wearing the emblem as a 
lapel button, watch or waldemar charm, ring 


cuff links, or belt buckle. 
Our complete Rotary booklet will be sent post 


Order through your Rotary Jeweler, or direct from 


THE MILLER JEWELRY Co. 


Cliff Miller, Pres., Rotarian 
GREENWOOD BLDG., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























A Charlotte For You, Sir? 


A man can buy the car of 
his choice and feel satisfied 
that it is the “best” car of 
them all. That’s because 
there are so many good 
cars. Bu_ in the matter of 
dining chairs— “Well, 
that’s something else 
again,” as Mawruss would 
say. There is only one 
dining chair that stands 
pre-eminent among a host 
of others. The Charlotte 
has no peer, nor yet 

equal. The things that 
make a Charlotte dining 
chair the “best” lining chair 
are no secret. In 
fact, wer’e just ach- 
ing to tell you all 
about them, and a 
card addressed to 
our office will bring 
you a flood of in- 


formation. 


CHARLOTTE CHAIR CO. 


Charlotte, Mich. 
BIL i GRAHAM, ED. ELLES, Rotarians 








Lock-Joint 











The Powers Hotel 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
Comfort — Courtesy — Convenience 
350 Rooms—300 Baths 





Home of 
Rotary-Luncheons, Tuesdays 
—Ball Room 


Automobile Club of Rochester, Kiwanis Club, Cornell 
Club of Rochester, Lions Club, Knights of Columbus 
Club, City Club, Realtors of Rochester, A. W. O. L. 
Club, Engineers Club. 


J. MESSNER, Pres. and Manager 














RK. Sula & 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


Oompany 


Men accustomed to wearing the best will find our very wide 
assortments in Unusual Shirtings, French Neckwear, Hosiery, 
Robes, etc., of most Exceptional and Distinctive Character. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PARIS - 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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I wished to write. When I answered 
that my family was in America he ad. 
vised me to write to them, promising ty 
deliver the letter to the captain of an 
Italian steamer leaving Odessa that night, 

I had a few pieces of Red Cross sta- 
tionery and the official brought me pen 
and ink, then quietly withdrew. In the 
next two hours I wrote two letters, the 
first to Mr. Hart of the Marmorosch- 
Blanck Bank at Bucharest, requesting 
him to inform the American consul of 
my plight; the second to my brother in 
New York. Both letters told of my 
death warrant, although I had not yet 
heard it pronounced. Mr. Hart, I knew, 
was a personal friend of the captain of 
the Italian steamer, and I felt sure that 
the letter would be delivered. 

When the officer returned I had nearly 
finished the second letter. He waited 
quietly till I had finished it then whis- 
pered that the missives would reach their 
destination and for the first time told 
me that I had éxactly ten more days to 
live! The prisoners overheard the an- 
nouncement and I could see them shak- 
ing their heads over it, just as we had 
done when someone else had received 
word of his death sentence. 


wo the death penalty hanging over 
me I continued my former routine 
of activities. There was a remote chance 
that the American consul at Bucharest 
would intervene. If it took two days for 
my letter to reach him, and two more to 
dispatch a representative of the Ameri- 
can government, there would still be a 
margin of six days in my favor, if there 
was no delay. Even if all went well, 
and a representative was sent to Odessa, 
could he effect my release? 

I invented many fanciful eleventh- 
hour rescues but in my innermost heart 
I felt sure this was the end. To dispel 
the feeling of dread I took part in the 
discussions with greater enthusiasm. 

January 20th.—Four days later; I was 
so absorbed in a Russian novel that | 
failed to hear my name called. 

“Rubin, come here!” 

I looked up and noticed a large pack- 
age on the table, which they said was for 
me from the American Red Cross, I 
ran to the table and fhe dejurni opened 
the package. It contained two boxes of 
American cigarettes, and several boxes 
and cans of food. Enclosed was a note 
from Captain Irvine of the American 
Red Cross. This was the first intima- 
tion that someone outside was aware of 
my existence. I did not know what to 
do for joy. An hour before I had been 
certain that I was to be shot; now I felt 
sure they would not dare to touch me. 

When the dejurni started to carry the 
things to my cot I told him to leave them 
where they: were:- I took only one box 
of cigarettes and told everyone to help 
himself to what was left on the table. 

Minkin said such “unsystematic” char- 
ity would not do, so I appointed him as 
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-presentative to divide the provi- 
sions and tobacco equally among the six- 
teen prisoners. 

The “banquet,” as they called it, lasted 
two hours. After it was over, our Rus- 
sian tenor and his quartette sang many 
Russian and Ukranian songs. The last, 
the old prison song, “The sun rises and 
sets but in prison it is always dark,” was 
my favorite. The words, the melody, the 
atmosphere of the turma will always 
haunt me. And with the song still ring- 
ing in my ears I fell asleep. 


is 


my 


ANUARY atst—When I awoke many 
J of the inmates were up. I dressed, 
drank tea, and was deep in my Russian 
book when I thought I heard my name 
called. Next time I heard it distinctly 
and was told that I was to appear before 
the inspector. Wondering what it meant, 
[ hurried downstairs. When I reached 
the office I was the happiest man in the 
world, for before me stood Captain Ir- 
vine of the American Red Cross. 

“How do you do, Mr. Rubin!” he said, 
grasping my hand heartily. “I just 
learned all about your arrest and know 
who is responsible for it. I have an 
order for your release from General 
Shilling, and all I have to do to get you 
out of this hole is to get it counter- 
signed by the chief officer of the coun. 
ter-razsvetka. But it’s too late now and 
I shall have it all ready tomorrow morn- 
ing. In case I cannot come for you take 
the car directly to my home, it’s directly 
opposite the statue of Catharine. Re- 
member, don’t worry! Tomorrow you 
are a free man!” 

We shook hands and he left me. I 
ran up to the fourth floor and informed 
my friends that this was the last day of 
my confinement. The news of my lib- 
eration spread rapidly and on the fol- 
lowing morning, before I had time to 
dress, our cell was filled with visitors 
come to pay their respects. 

For two hours I went from cell to cell 
bidding the inmates good-bye. I was 
glad to know that I had so many friends, 
and I did not forget the criminals, many 
of whom promised me to forsake their 
former vocations as soon as they were 
Tree, 

I was very nervous all that day. Every 
minute I expected the nadsaratil with the 
order of release, but it did not come that 
day. I paid no attention to anything 
oing on about me, my mind was occu- 
pied with wondering why Captain Ir- 
vine had not come or sent some one in 
nis place, He had distinctly told me that 
' should be released the following morn- 

, that meant Friday morning since he 

ted me on Thursday. All that he 

led was to have the order counter- 
ed by Kerpsichnikoff, which should 

' take more than ten minutes. At the 
lost it should not have taken longer than 

‘hour, yet night came and I was still 


ro 
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in prison. That night was the longest 
I ever spent! ‘ 

All night I lay awake speculating as 
to what could have detained the order, 
and I was tired and irritable the next 
morning. The other prisoners under- 
stood and tried to cheer me up by finding 
many excuses for the delay. I did not 
eat that day, but smoked incessantly. 

It was not until 5 o’clock on the after- 
noon of Friday, Jan. 22, 1920, that the 
order reached the turma. Exactly at 
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Webster, Up-to-Date 


Action—Published thoughts. 
Egotist—An “TI” specialist. 
Gossip—Misfortune-tellers. 

Postal Card—A modern method of ex- 
pressing through the mails the fact that 
you do not care two cents. 

Fish—Something about which men lie 
almost as much as they do about golf. 

Automobile Insurance—A _ guarantee 
against loss from every cause excepting 
that which happens to happen. 

Blue Monday—The result of overeat- 





5:15 p. m. the heavy gates of Odessa ing on Sunday. 
prison clanged behind me. At last I 
was outside the prison walls. I was a 


free man! declared impossible. 








Grit—The power which one man has 
to do the thing which the other fellow 
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Lift Three Days Out of Your Year 


For a “Health Inventory” 


Your annual business inventory tells you to the penny where you stand financially. 

But how about your biggest personal asset—HEALTH? Do you know today just where 
you stand physically? If not it may profit you to promptly “take stock” of your vital 
physical assets. 

Your brain is undoubtedly the chief factor in your business—and mental power is so 
entirely dependent upon physical well-being that the two qualities are inseparable. 
Three days at Battle Creek will enable you to secure a thorough “‘physical inventory” by 
scientific means. This testing of the vital machinery frequently results in relieving the 
mind of the dread of suspected maladies. 

But the greatest value of the “physical inventory” is the basis it gives for a plan of 
healthful living which will correct significant defects in the health and add to your quota 
of life expectancy. 

Life insurance, you know, only safeguards your business and your family against financial 
difficulties. It does not insure one single day of increased life—the thing that is of such 
priceless value. 

You can learn how to underwrite your own life expectancy by a serious investigation of 
the principles of “biologic living” as taught and practiced at the Sanitarium. More than 
50,000 business and professional men have journeyed to Battle Creek for this purpose. 
Could any better investment of time and money be made? 

Send for the free booklets—the “New Life Insurance” and “A Visit to Battle Creek.” 
Just pencil your name and address on the coupon or on margin of page and mail. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 














Box 2014 BATTLE CREEK, MICH. |.” 
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*THE BANCROFT 
Charles S. Averill, Mgr. 

*THE TEN EYCK 
Harry R. Price, Mgr. 

"HOTEL UTICA 
Walter Chandler, Jr., Mgr 

*THE ONONDAGA 
Proctor C. Welch, Jos. E. Grogan, Mgrs. 
THE SENECA 
B. F. Welty, Mgr. 

HOTEL ROCHESTER 
Lewis N. Wiggins, Mgr. 

*THE ROBERT TREAT 
Charles A. Carrigan, Mgr 

*THE STACY-TRENT 
Charles F. Wicks, Mgr. 











Worcester, Mass. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Frank A.Dudley---Aresiden: 
Frederick W Rockwell---Vice Pesrdent 
Horace Leland Wippins--Vice President 
Geo H.ONeil---Gew Mgr Canadian Hotels 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
25 WEST 45th ST. NEW YORK 
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FIREPROOF S 


OF AMERICA 
*ROTARY HOTELS 


*THE eo tm Erie, Pa. 
W. A. Cochran, Mgr. 

THE PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
H. S. McDonnell, Mgr. 

*THE DURANT Flint, Mich. 

George L. Crocker, Mer. 

THE PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
Harry Haltacre, Mgr. 

ROYAL wer ty at Hamilton, Can. 


A. E. Carter, Mgr. 

*KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto, Can. 
L. S. Muldoon, E. R. Pitcher, Mgrs. 
*THE CLIFTON Niagara Falls, Can. 
Open May to September 
PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL Windsor, Can. 
N. P. Mowatt, Mar. 


THE MOUNT ROYAL Montreal, Can. 


Vernon G. Cardy, Mgr. Opens Winter of 1922 





J.Leslie Kineaid---Vic60e Prosident. 
DM Johnson -----Secretary 


















Rotarian’s check accepted. 


H. C. MacNEIL, 
Rotarian 
Just pin a check to 
your letterhead and 
state style wanted 
and size of shoe you 
wear. 


Men’s Style No. 010 








EVENING COMFORT 


Slip your tired weary schooners into a pair of Maneco Moccasins and enjoy a real 
restful evening such as you have never had before—made of the finest coffee elk 
with the finest workmanship—handlasted. An ideal Christmas gift for any member 
of the family and one that will give satisfaction to both the giver and the givee. 


Supplied direct if your retailer does not have them in stock, Order now as the 
seasonal rush is setting in and a little later on we may have to disappoint you. Any 


The MacReil Company 






Children’s Style No. 012° 


‘ 





Men's 6-11 3.75 4.00 

Youth's 1-5 3.25 3.50 

Boys’ 8-13 3.00 3.25 

Women's 3-7 3.503.75 

M é 11-2 3.00 3.25 Women's 
Child‘s 811 2.75 3.00 Style No. 011 























Internationally Used by Rotarians 

For displaying maps, charts, pictures, photo- 

graphs, ek marring woodwork or walls, use 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 
Glass Heads, Steel Points 

Sold by hardware, stationery, drug and 10c. ol 

PONIEE 7 6 aicunteeknwu beeen ad 
lary Club Attendance Charts mailed for 4c in acen 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILADELPHIA 











is a book that will 

be K”’ increase Faith, 
Hope, Love, Suc- 

cess. It teaches 


Postpaid 
JOHN JAMES, Box 912, Nash- 


you to think constructively. 


$1.00. 
ville, Tennessee. 











Keep in Touch with British Rotary by Reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of Rotary International— 
Association for Great Britain and Ireland 


Subscription $2.50 a year, commencing any time 





tailers. 
upon application. 


Your advertisement in ‘“‘The Rotary Wheel’”’ will appeal directly 
to 5,000 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, re- 
Advertising rates are moderate and will be sent promptly 





London, W. C. 2, England. 








Address subscriptions (with check for $2.50) and requests for 
advertising rates and data to Rotary International, 910 So. 
gan Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A., or Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 


Michi- 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 250) 
students of postage stamps. Willard 9. 
Wylie, of Beverly, Mass., together with 
his associate, B. W. H. Poole, has cj. 
lated exhaustive information which wij 
supply needed information and accurate 
terminology to thousands of new and 
old enthusiasts. It is illustrated with 
technical examples, is well printed, anq 
in every detail shows the true touch 0; 
the professional hand. Clear description 
in terse language adds much to the worth 
of the book as a usable volume. 
The Standard Philatelic Dictionary, by 
B. W. H. Poole and Willard O. Wylie. Il- 


lustrated. Beverly, Mass.: Severn-Wylie- 
Jewett Co., 1922. Pp. 228. 





Timely Grecian History 


"TRE story of the recovery of Greece 
from the domination of the Turks, up 
to the immediate present when the tables 
are turned against Greece, is the story of 
the life of Venizelos. That distinguished 
statesman helped the country to recover 
its important place in world affairs, and 
he retained his power to such a degree 
that even now he is looked to for leader- 
ship in the face of serious disaster. 


Mr. Chester has prepared a strong and 
concise work bearing the hall-marks of 
close association with those whose 
knowledge of the statesman’s career is 
thorough and accurate. Its place is 
among the best of the historical biogra- 
phies on the shelves of those who are 
concerned with world changes. 

Life of Venizelos, by S. B. Chester. New 


York: George H. Doran Co., 1921. Front- 
ispiece. Pp, 321; map; no index. 





For Buyers and Sellers of 
Real Estate 


USINESS men who are concerned in 
the acquisition of property for busi- 
ness uses will find much precautionary 
information in this handbook which will 
be advantageous to them when negotiat- 
ing for lands and buildings. Those who 
own property or must place their prop- 
erty in the hands of employees for man- 
agement and disposal will be equally 
warned against many problems of law 
and custom, through the use of the book. 
The Real Estate Educator, by F. ™ 
Payne. New York: T. J. Carey & Co., 1920 
Pp. 205; index. 


The Set of the Sails 


O NE ship drives east, and another wes! 
With the self-same winds that ) ow 
’Tis the set of the sails 
And not the gales, 

Which decides the way to go. 
Like the winds of the sea are the 

of fate, 

As we voyage along through lif 
’Tis the will of the soul 
That decides tts goal, 

And not the calm or the strife. 

—Ella Wheeler Wilc 
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A LBANY, Groreta (Pop., 11,500)— 
~* One of the most inspiring functions 
ever given by the Albany Rotary Club 
1s that held recently, when the Rotary 
.b entertained the faculty, the graduat- 
‘ng class, and all the boy students, of the 
-h school at a delightful dinner. 
Rotarian Billingslea, chairman of the 
ys work committee was in charge of 
ihe program. He stressed the import- 
nce of a high-school education for the 
ouths of the country, and emphasized 
e deep interest which Albany Rotar- 
ians are taking in the high school move- 
ment as one of the means whereby Ro- 
tary seeks to promote constructive citi- 


enship. 
® 


PorTLAND, OrEGON (Pop., 258,300)— 
Learning that Portland, while standing 
nearly at the top of the list for the pro- 
portion of grammar-school students who 
go on into high school, had a low mark 
for the number who continue into the 
second year of high school, the boys work 
chairman, selected a good speaker to go 
to each of the six high schools and ad- 


LS dress the first-year students, in an effort 
FE to make them realize the value of com- 
i pleting their education. These inspiring 
4 talks were given by six Rotarians. 

E ® 

Ps LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA, CANADA (Prop., 


11,100)—The Lethbridge Club recently 
gave a dance for the benefit of the Ro- 
& tary Boys’ Camp at which they cleared 
q about $580. The Rotarians plan to visit 
the camp two or three times a week and 
help give the boys a good time. 


® 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA (Pop., 701,- 
800)—The Committee on boys work of 
the Reading club has definitely ascer- 
tained that twenty boys promoted from 
the grades to high school do not intend 
to continue their studies. They have, 
therefore, selected twenty staunch 
and true Rotarians to convince “dad” and 
the boy by direct personal work that the 
place for the boys is in the high school. 


® 


3 SEATTLE, WASHINGTON (Pop., 315,- 
se 300)—The Seattle Club is making it pos- 
E sible for 200 underprivileged boys, who 
a would otherwise not secure an outing, to 
pend two weeks under Scout control 
and supervision at Camp Parsons on 
ioods Canal. Two hundred members 
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‘i the club have pledged themselves to 
each give a boy the chance in home, 
fice, or plant to earn $5.50, the total 
‘ost of the outing, including transporta- 
‘on and subsistence. Besides a most 
7 njoyable outing, the boy will have the 
. satisfaction of having earned his vaca- 
' ‘on and the contact established between 
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Like a landmark, hallowed by time and dignified by a Zeneration 
of service, the B. C. Co. mark has been a directing, sign to the 
discriminatin?, buyer, and today reflects the prestiZe which years 
of constructive endeavor lend. 


BARNES- CROSBY COMPANY 


OUSER, Pres. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


226-232 WEST MADISON STREET : 
TELEPHONE MAIN 2486 


VDT T TAU ET EEE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HEADWEAR 


suggested for all gath- : = 
erings of Rotarians and 
Rotarianettes. 


PRICES ON REQUEST 


M. HEFTER’S SONS ji 
79 Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















KASTEN TIME STAMP 


Get a Kasten Time Stamp and record 
exactly the minute letters, orders or 
other matters that come in and go out. 
Kasten’s Time Stamps are economical, 
built for long service, and they work 
quickly, smoothly and accurately. 
Send for catalogue showing styles and 
giving prices. 


HENRY KASTENS 


Room 400, 418 W. 27th Street Facsimile imprint 


reduced in size 
New York City, N. Y. ugar 343% 
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He Is Right About It! 


Rotarian Will Brownell says:—‘‘You can not gauge the quality of religion 
in the pews, by the horse power of the machines at the door.” 
Neither can you pick out a good Rotarian merely by the num- 
ber of diamonds in his Rotary button. You can however 


Pick out the best products by the sign 


K. V. P. Vegetable Waxed Household Essentia « 
Bond Paper Parchment Pa 
For Letter and For W: For Wrapping Shelf and Liping Paper 
Billheads, and all Meats Bread, Candy, Househo!d V ble Parchment 
Offies Forms Dairy Products Tobacco, Ete. White Waxed 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 


BUFFALO 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


A new Hotel Statler (1100 rooms, 1100 baths) is now building at 
Buffalo—to open early in 1923; 500 more rooms will be added later. 
Another Hotel Statler is under construction at Boston, opening 
date to be announced when construction is further advanced. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York— Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms— The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 


delivered free to every guest-room. 
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DETROIT 


1000 Rooms __1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 
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Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


Club meals, at attractive prices. 
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The Golden Jubilee Cruise 
Limited to 400 Guests 


January 24 to May 31, 1923 
Sailing Eastward from 
ew Yor 
by the Specially Chartered, 
Splendidly Appointed 
New Cunard Liner 


“SAMARIA” 
The gorgeous itinerary of 
30,000 miles embraces: 
Mediterranean cities and 
Egypt—four weeks in India, 
Dutch East Indies, and 
Straits Settlements—Saigon 
in Indo-China, the Philip- 
’ pines, and China—two 
weeks in Spring-crowned 
Japan—Hawaii, San Fran- 
cisco, and Panama Canal. 
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NEW YORK 


561 Fifth Avenue 


Los Angeles 
Toronto 


245 Broadway 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
Vancouver 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Montreal 














“Ready to Stick on Anything” 
Gummed Gold Paper Rotary Seal 


In the 
Gold ae 
$1.00 per 100 — $7.50 per 1000 
internationa! Hatters Supply Co. 


14 W. 4th St. New York City 








MATCHLESS', 
6 O56 MO 
PIANOS 


PLAYER-PIANOS-GRAND PIANOS 
AND REPRODUCING PIANOS 


12 4) ; d. } Se 
125 O90 in aay use 


MILTON PIANO COMPANY 
42-548 West 36th Street 
NEW YORK 
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eee” Mirror 


DUPLEX REAR VIEW MIRROR 
ADDS SAFETY AND COMFORT 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


or it costs you nothing. 

Fill out attached coupon. We do ths rest. 
SEES-ALL MFG.CO., SEATTLE 
1810 Westlake Ave. Eastern Supply Depot, Champaign, [iL 

“-- a slat lousiaed Eels LA ews agit eaten ea a ata i 
All right, Ed, a rl try your Sees-All 
Mirror on my car for two weeks. If I 


like it I will send you a check for $3.00; 
otherwise I will return it to you. 

ROME Sickie 05 seesdcebcece cccsésuctossevcesieve 
AGATOBR coccccccccccccccccccccece cocencseese ° 
City ccccccccccccccccccccccccoccccevcccesccoss 
Car make........ +e---Open () Closed () 
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the boys and the Rotarians will benefit 
both. 
® 


Lockport, NEw York (Pop., 21,300) 
—The boys work committee of the Lock- 
port club in looking for a site which 
might be available for a camping-place 
within walking distance of the city, ran 
across an 18-acre plot on the brink of a 
ravine in the western part of our city, 
which they found offered for sale. A 
former active member of the Lockport 
Club who had sold his business and re- 
tired, made an offer to the committee 
to buy this plot, paying $1,800 for it, pro- 
vided the club would raise an additional 
$1,800 to be used in putting the place in 
condition for boys work. The club bud- 
get called for $1,000 for the activities of 
the boys work committee, but it was de- 
cided immediately to raise this amount 
to $2,000 and spend the $1,800 in the way 
suggested by the former Rotarian. The 
club is completing title and expected to 
have a swimming-pool and a rest house 
ready for the boys this summer. In 
recognition of this well directed philan- 
thropy the club elected the donor of this 
gift, Ex-Mayor Sutliff, an honorary 
member of the Lockport Club. 

® 

Ottrawa, ONTARIO, CANADA (Pop., 107, 
200)—One result of the visits of several 
of the members of the Ottawa Rotary 
Club to the public schools of the city, 
was the writing of essays by the boys 
on “Why I Should Remain at School,” 
and the special committee in charge has 
awarded prizes for the best efforts. The 
winners, numbering seventeen, were the 
guests of the Rotary Club at a luncheon 
meeting at which the presentation of the 
prizes was made. Each boy sat with 
the Rotarian who addressed his school. 
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Opportunity for 
Exchange of Ideas 


Between Business Men 
of Different Countries 


[7 ha has been suggested that a 

personal contact by corre- 
spondence between members 
of Rotary Clubs (engaged in 
the same line of business) 
widely separated by distances 
would prove beneficial, as 
through the exchange of ideas, 
periodicals, etc., much could be 
learned about conditions and 
peoples in other countries. = 
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Should such an exchange be 
desired on the part of any Ro- 
tarian, it is suggested that in- 
quiries be addressed to Rotary 
International, 910. S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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The Dallas Back-to-School Plan 


By ROBERT C. LOWRY 
Member of the Rotary Club of Dallas, Texas 


RAMMAR schools of Dallas 
showed a greater increase in 
enrollment for the year of 
1922-1923 than ever before in 

their history. The Dallas Rotary Club, 
through one of its groups, conducted a 
“Back-to-School” campaign on a scale 
never before attempted in this section of 
the country. The result was obvious. 

Just prior to the opening days, when 
the boys and girls of school age had be- 
come accustomed to a leisurely life or 
were becoming more enamoured of the 
pursuit of the golden riches of coin that 
appeared far more alluring than those 
ef an education, the Rotary Club of Dal- 
las sowed its first seed. Nor was 
the campaign planned without careful 
thought and consideration or conducted 
without tact and the finesse possible and 
necessary when the mind of the juvenile 
is concerned. 

The Dallas Rotary Club has not made 
education a fetich, but it has developed 
its effort along those lines that make pos- 
sible the greatest results with the most 
perfectly coordinated effort. Using the 
group system of handling various prob- 
lems of public and municipal interest, a 
group known as the “Radioites” selected 
the “Back-to-School” movement as _ its 
major activity. 

Under the general direction of Boude 
A. Evans, chairman of the group, seven 
individual groups or committees were 
formed with clearly defined and specific 
duties and with the full knowledge and 
responsibility that the failure of anyone 
to function would seriously handicap the 
success of the movement. These seven 
committees were committees on ‘“Pub- 
licity;” “Speakers and Club Programs ;” 
“Pamphlets, Outdoor Advertising and 
Posters;” “Movie Slides and Advertis- 
ing in Parks and Theatres;” “Radio 
Broadcasting ;” “Churches,” and a gen- 
eral Advisory Committee. 

The “Newspaper and Publicity Com- 
mittee” had direct charge of the com- 
pilation of data and furnishing of news 
to the various newspapers of Dallas, and 
for three weeks every newspaper in Dal- 
las carried a story that embodied an ap- 
peal based on common sense and devel- 
oped from a psychological study of the 
youthful mind. The Speakers and Club 
Program Committee arranged for speak- 
crs before every gathering of importance 
in Dallas, including all noonday lunch- 
on clubs, woman’s clubs, and similar or- 
:anizations, 

To the Committee on Pamphlets, Out- 

or Advertising and Posters fell a 
heavy portion of the work. A sixteen- 

‘g¢ booklet containing the description 

i the campaign and the very latest and 
iost complete data with reference to 


the entire school system of the city was 
printed, and thousands of copies judi- 
ciously distributed. Suitable placards 
were carried in all of the street cars 
of the city and posters were placed in 
shop windows throughout Dallas. 

The “Movie Slides and Advertising in 
Parks and Theatres” committee arranged 
tor carrying still slides in every motion- 
picture house in Dallas for a period of 
ten days during the intensive drive of 
the campaign. In the program in the 
various city parks, attended by thou- 
sands of children and given free by the 
city, slides were also shown during the 
iutensive period of the campaign. 

Radio also played its part and from 
three giant broadcasting stations in the 
city of Dallas, those of the Dallas News 
and Journal, City Fire and Police Sig- 
nal Department, and the Automotive 
Electric Company messages were sent 
out in the nature of radio talks by rep- 
sentative citizens. A portable receiving 
set with loud speaker was utilized from 
the Dallas News to great advantage in 
preaching the “Back-to-School” move- 
ment. 


“THE committee on “Churches, Young 
People’s Societies and the Sunday 
Schools” arranged for special sermons 
from the pulpits of 164 churches on Sep- 
tember 10th, these churches including 
those of all denominations, white and 
colored. Christian Endeavor Societies, 
Epworth Leagues and B. Y. P. U., num- 
bering 117 organizations, were also 
brought into line, as well as 151 Sunday 
schools. Thus 432 churches, Sunday 
schools and societies, covering the city 
thoroughly, assisted in the movement. 

The success of the “Back-to-School” 
movement was not localized. Other 
organizations, both of Rotary and clubs 
interested in municipal and public de- 
velopment, have asked for details and 
the campaign was carried out in many 
sections of the state with a measure of 
success. 

The chairmen of the various commit- 
tees who, assisted by their committee- 
men, made the campaign such a success 
were: Boude A. Evans, chairman; Cru- 
ger T. Smith, “Publicity”; Dr. Curtis 
A. Rosser, “Speakers”; Horton Brans- 
ford, “Pamphlets, Outdoor Advertising 
and Posters”; Ed Pittman, “Movie Slides 
and Advertising in Parks’; Ed Staten, 
“Radio Broadcasting”; Lt. Col. George 
Wood, “Churches, 
Etc.” 
eration of the Educational Committee of 
the club under Col. Bill Everett, Super- 
intendent J. F. Kimball of the Dallas 
Schools, and Scott Hardy. 
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-ROTARIANS 


have purchased over | 
1,200 KIT-STROPS 


since June 1, 1922, directly 
| traceable to advertising in THE 
| Rorarran. Rotarians from 
| every State in the Union, as 
| well as every Province of Can- 

ada; Cuba, South America, 

Canal Zone, Australia and 

New Zealand, are numbered 
| among our patrons, and the 
| only come-backs we’ve had 
| have been repeat orders. 

Proof, isn’t it, that a Rota- 
rian knows a good thing when 
he sees it. 

Get Kit-Strop today. Strop 
your safety blade before every 
shave and learn what real 
shaving comfort is. 


At your dealer’s, or direct 


| —$2,50— 


T-C KIT-STROP COMPANY 


General Office 
910 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 




















Sunday Schools, | 
These committees had the coop- | 


Ho! All Ye Rotarians!! 


Try a Box of 
“DADDY GROMAN’S 


MORAVIAN MINTS 
Made Only i 
Historic BETHLEHEM, PENNA. 


Moravian Mints are the purest and 
best confection onearth. Strictly a 
Bethlehem product with a reputa- 
tion for quality earned by over one 
hundred years of honest effort to 
create the best confection humanly‘ 
possible. In Moravian Mints, 
you'll find a most refreshing morsel 
delightful as the “‘last course’* for 
every meal or function— Rotarians, 
try them out at your weekly lunch- 
eon. They are fullof ROTA-PEP 


in stamps, money order, 
70 Cents or your check, will bring 
you post-paid, a package of perfectly 
delicious sweets—assorted flavors 


The Daddy Groman Mintery 


BETHLEHEM, PENNA. 








Address: 


28 W. North Street 
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UNDERWOOD 
STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 





w 


| Underwoo 


—always the winner 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
Underwood Building, 30 Vesey Street 


New York 


The World’s Championship Type- 4 
writer Contest has been won, for { 
sixteen consecutive years, on the & 
Underwood. The construction and 
mechanical principle of the Un- 
derwood are scientifically correct 
and enable the typist to write to / 
the limit of his speed, confident 4 
that the machine will respond 
to every demand with absolute 
accuracy. 


Write for our new folder. “Why 
the Underwood Always Wins.” 

















FENTON 
LABELS 


wasets STICK 


YOU have countless needs 
for labels and seals in your 
business. Be sure you use 
Fenton Labels and Seals. 
They stick where you stick 
them. The whole surface 
takes hold. 


No curling of edges, tearing, or 
peeling off. This stick-ability is one 
of the things that makes Fenton 
Labels and Seals famous. 


Fenton Label and Seal designs are 
numberless. Fenton quality means 
the best paper, the best printing 
and color work with the best | 
sticking surface. Fenton service | 
insures prompt delivery. Fenton | 
value means the best labels and 

seals at the lowest price consistent | 
with quality. 
supply you with Fenton | 


Let us 
Write us for 


Labels and Seals. 
prices and catalog. 


Fenton Label Co., Incorporated 


506-512 RaceSt. Philadelphia, Pa. 
























Our extensive Holiday line will 
put the distinct and attractive 


affairs. Most complete as- 
sortment of all styles. 


We also specialize on emblem 
hats for all organizations. 





VAN HOUSEN’S FAVOR CO. inc. 


touch to your season’s social 





81 WESTLAKE ST. lop. OC ey-U cle) 
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—OUR 
UNCONSCIOUS 
MIND 


And How To Use It 
By Frederick Pierce 














Explains the source of a tremendous 
latent power; and applies it to personal 
relations, to educating children, to home 
and business problems, etc. $3.00 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 5th Ave.,N. Y. 














" In the Heart of Chieage 


4 Hotel Sherman 
g 


Write R after your name when you 
register (R). Luncheon of the Chicago 
Rotary Club every Tuesday at this 
Hotel at 12:15. Visiting Rotarians 

always welcome. 


a eed 


F Downtown Rotary Club Hotel ; 


7 
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A Ride on the Barbados 
Railroad 


(Continued from page 240) 


solid part farther back. Thus in tine , 
wide, wave-cut platform is developed, jt; 
level just a few feet below the wate; 
surface. Here and there “stacks” or yn. 
destroyed remnants of the earlier clig 
rocks, and attached to the parent {lor 
project above the sea. 


Once the wave platforms have been 
made wide, the waves wash in and break 
with diminished force. At the shore line 
they throw up, then, sand and gravel in 
wave ridges. As another uplift is init. 
ated, and slowly occurs, the shore line as 
slowly recedes. Thus, successively, , 
residue of wave-deposited material is le‘; 
over all those parts abandoned by the 
strand line. This residue then is the 
nucleus of the thin soil that covers the 
flat terraces of coral rock that, one above 
the other, are the feature of the topog. 
raphy of the south half of the island. 
When the wave line, pushed back by the 
uplift reaches the outer edge of the wave- 
cut terrace formed in the preceding pe- 
riod of still-stand there is an abrupt 
descent to deeper water, and here, with 
continuance of the uplift, a new sea cliff 
is developed. .Coral growth and deposit 
of sand no doubt aids in extending sea- 
ward each new platform; thus the area 
of dry land can be increased consider- 
ably with each emergence. 


VERY here and there along this 

shallow, wave-formed shore a group 
of negro urchins, quite nude, were suri- 
riding on boards; and having great zest 
in the sport. At the center of a curve 
where there was a sandy stretch-I found 
a beach-comber’s hut, with great piles o/ 
frayed and splintered ship’s wood, out oi 
reach of the tide, behind it. A negro boy 
who came out from the hut as I was 
photographing the scene, informed me 
that all the larger timbers they had sal- 
vaged during the past few weeks had 
been sent into the town recently. Also 
he said they got 36 cents per hundred for 
the splintered wreckage still visible. 
Such small pieces constitute the sole sup- 
ply of fuel available to residents on this 
side of the island. Nowhere on Bar- 
bados are there any trees to cut; at 
Bridgetown and elsewhere on the island 
fuel is imported from others of the West 
Indies and British Guiana, and, cut into 
short lengths, is sold by the pound at 
about the same price as the wreckage 
commanded. Negro women are cotl- 
monly seen toting small bundles of this 
wood, balanced on the trays they carry 
on their heads, for miles out into the 
country. From the beach-comber’s hut 
to the Cape Verde Islands there is only 
the broad Atlantic, and it is the wreck- 
age, the flotsam and the jetsam of all tat 
vast area of ocean that comes in to him. 
What tales of storm and disaster at s¢4 
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§ those timbers could tell him 
were they made articulate ! 

At Bath I had time to look about me 
the train was due. Incident- 
- agent took occasion to correct, 
gently, my pronunciation of Bath, he said 
“Pathe”; and told me the vacant cottages 
in the cocoanut grove were “bathe- 
houses.” People came there in greater 
rs formerly, he said, when the 
-arvice’ was more convenient. 


sonic 


bef 


num 


tra 
Lidiis 


BOARDED the first-class carriage 
| cain, but when I saw only the de- 
crepit lady therein riding in solitary 
splendor I thought better of it and went 
hack into the third-class. Third-class 
seats, 1 found, were uncushioned but 
scrupulously clean. Every bit of brass 
in the car shone. Labor is cheap in Bar- 
bados and adapted to such tasks. My 
fellow-passengers were a mixed lot. In 
Barbados, “black” is not “white,” nor is 
white black. Between the two is “col- 
ored’—a distinct group. I felt quite 
sure of myself, that I was white, and I 
had little doubt but that the policeman 
and the stiffly starched and prim maids, 
old and young, were black. As for the 
rest, where “black” faded out and “col- 
ored’ began and at just what tinge 
“colored” was “white”—I should not like 
to be called on to make decisions. Just 
how is the colored group able to define 
itself — there is a_ self-determination 
problem for you. 


[ might have engaged in conversation 
with some of my fellow-passengers but 
two conditions restrained me. One was 
the difheulty of carrying on. Not that I 
am unable to understand the native ver- 
sion of the English language—the trouble 
is they do not grasp mine. And, as the 
stranger is always the querist, conver- 
sation lags under those circumstances. 
The other reason was that “conversation- 
ing’ on trains evidently is not done; we 
rode silently, white, colored, and black. 
There were a few languid handshakes 
and exchanges of greetings, no more. 
he black policeman apparently had had 
a hard day of it, for he removed his 
white helmet, his belt, and his club, put 
them in the rack overhead, and sprawled 
quite immoderately. His posture was not 
at all in keeping with his uniform, for 
the black police on duty are ramrods of 
dignity. Nevertheless, he was very care- 
tul of his white-starched jacket through 
it all, spreading a handkerchief on the 
window sill (though that was very, very 
clean as train window-sills go) to protect 
his elbow. He arose for a minute to look 
alter his trappings and a ragged black 
boy immediately slipped into his seat. 

' duty, divested of authority, he yet 
sented this affront, and asserted him- 
self by setting down toward the black boy 
na the black boy’s next neighbor. Thus 

used both of them to squirm a bit 
ind so got a purchase on the edge of the 
Then he wedged, backwards. Tt was. 
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SEMI-SOFT 


COLLARS 


Will not wilt, crease, curl or fray 
Appears stiff, is soft 
Launders easily without starch 


Made by the Makers of ARROW COLLARS 





























AutoT op Material 


In Single and Double Tex- 
ture, with Fine or Long 
Grain. 


Artificial and Imitation 
Leather. 


Slip Cover Material, Water- 
proof Cloth, Raincoat Ma- 
terial. Also Rubberizing 
and Rubber Coating for the 
Trades. 


Send for samples and prices 


The Toledo Auto Fabrics Co. 


RALPH A. LANDERS, President 
FRANK L. MULHOLLAND, Secretary 


TOLEDO OHIO 











If carbon is your trouble WITCH will take 
care of it 





'y CARBON 
“= Knocks 
Removes Carbon From All Kinds of 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


Contains No Acid or Alkali 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS to ail metals. 
how could it be pat up in metal cans? 
WITCH is a preparation made after ex- 
haustive experimentation, and can be relied 
upon to remove carbon from your motor. 
—— remove spark plugs, spray a bulb full 
of WITCH into the cylinders, replace spark 
lugs, wait a few minutes and start motor. 

carbon is blown out thru the exhaust. 


Fill out attached coupon and inclose $1.50 to 


EASTERN AUTO PRODUCTS CO. 
a 


If not, 
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TELL THEM WHEN 





high 





$25.00 


Geo. E. Fern 


ROTARIAN 


1252-1254 Elm St. Cincinnati, Chio 


sv 18 inches 


Have one of these handsome 
Rotary emblems in each of 
your leading hotels to notify 
visiting Rotarians of the date 
and place of your meeting. 


This unique “reminder’’ is18 in- 
ches high, made of solid bronze, 
with solid mahogany base. 
It can be supplied with any 
desired inscription in the lower 
panel, giving the time and loca- 
tion of your regular meetings 


An unusually handsome and 
attractive display that is an 
actual necessity and will not 
fail to bring comment. 


Order at once specifying in- 
scription wanted. 

















Myers 


[ABELSTIK 


TRADE MARK 


| Tin Boxes 


Petented Dec 17.1918 
| 


*The Label Sticks - Its Part of the Box” 


b Ber can — know he’s a careful | 
druggist if he uses “LABEL- | 

STIK” Tin Boxes; careful about your 
convenience and his own time and service. 


| Made by MYERS MFG. CO., Camden, N. J” 







Rotarian 
John H. Booth, 
President 











the LANDERS BROS. co. 


Manufaciurers of 


Buckram, Webbing, 
Gimp, Cotton Goods, 
etc., for 


Automobile, Furniture 
and 


Casket Trades 


Rubber Auto Top Mate- 
rial—Artificial Leather— 
Ford Rubber 








Canvas Innersoling for 
Shoe Manufacturers 


The Landers Bros. Co. 
Dept. R-7, Toledo, Ohio 



































BERKOWIT 








Prevents Costly Error of Placing Enclesure 
in Wrong Envelope 


Saves Cost ef Addressing Gets Mail Out Promptly 


ENVELOPE CO. 
CULT thay 
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however, not a comfortable place, and 
when we next stopped he resigned it 
the first lady (colored?) who came in 


It was twilight when we left Bath(e). 
tropical twilights last only a very few 
moments, soon it was dark. The coun- 
try, despite the numbers of the popula- 
tion, was gloomy black, bright lights 
shone only in the estate houses, th ugh 
here and there came a glimmer from a 
cabin. When there will be nearly twelve 
hours of sun next day, and when wages 
average only 30 cents to 50 cents a day. 
why waste kerosene at 6 cents per pint 
to make light? 


to 


HORTLY thereafter the trainman 

came through and kindled the lan- 
tern in the car. I had not before noticed 
this lantern and now, that I saw it, I was 
a little prepared for the hand lanterns 
with which the station men appeared at 
the next stop. The train light was a 
huge glass affair, of the pattern used for 
street lighting in the States when gas, 
without mantles, was the illuminant em- 
ployed. Perhaps they still have those 
four-square, double-pyramid lanterns in 
remote villages of our country, but I had 
not seen one for a long time. The hand- 
lanterns, however, were truly antique. 
They consisted of rectangular prisms, 
with four glass sides and a huge ring at 
the top to hook through the finger for 
carrying. The startled householders one 
sees pictured in Paul Revere’s Ride are 
emerging from their doors bearing such 
lanterns. The railway company must 
have obtained their equipment of lanterns 
at very much of a bargain rate from 
some local store, where, no doubt, these 
had been buried for a century or more as 
dead stock. I hope I can find an extra 
one for a souvenir. 

The yellow light from the lantern in 
the car served to make dimly visible only 
my fellow Canterbury Pilgrims. What 
fitter term for them? Of divers types, 
rocking along on a Sunday evening, pass- 
ing stations named Bulkeley, Windsor, 
Carrington and Sunbury, on an is land 
commonly referred to as Little England, 
that characterization seemed quite appro- 
priate. Considering the situation and oe 
passengers I came to the conclusion t! that 
1 had, during my day, made several | 
takes. In the first place, I should be ve 
worn a dark woclen suit and a felt hat 
instead of the white duck and the tropical 
helmet in which I was garbed. My 
clothes ill-became either the day or the 
excursion; no other male, white, colored, 
or black had dressed thus indecorous!) 
And then I ought not to have taken 4 
place in the third-class carriage. ! ‘ost 
caste thereby. It was not so much ! 
the conductor, when he came to take 
fare (the same one who made the m 
ing run) greeted me with the w 
“Retrograding, sar, retrograding, ' 
g-r-a-ding.” for T rather think, for al! "'s 
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ng word, that he meant more to imply 

t he admired my good sense in not 
naying a dcuble fare for no adequate re- 
‘arn, than to reflect on my new status. 
Vor was it that I was subject to great 
‘scomfort. The odor was mainly that of 
hay rum: the Virgin Islands do a tre- 
idous business in that commodity with 

che other West Indian islands. But, glas, 
the white girl, a Barbadian, clerk at the 
ensive (relatively, conducted by an 
\merican) hotel where I had been stay- 
ing when she boarded the train at one of 


lilssy 


the intermediate staticns, refused, though 
she herself also rode third-class, to speak 
to me when she found me in such com- 
pany. And there was one other, and 
even more important consideration. | 
may want to have a private car again 
some day, and I do not know where else 
I could get one for the sum of $1.08 for 
a two-hours’ ride. What I fear is that, 
as I refused this bargain in private cars 
on the return trip, the company may be- 
come discouraged, and the next time I 
appear may not have such accommoda- 


tions available! 





Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc. 


Of The Rotarian, published monthly at Chicago, Ill, for 


October 1, 1922. 
Required by the Act of Congress of August, 24, 1912. 


County of Cook, } ss 
State of Illinois, 

3efore me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county eforesaid, personally appeared Chesley R. Perry, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor and Business Manager of 
The Rotarian and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
l embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher: Rotary International, 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

Editor: Chesley R. Perry, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 

ago. 

Managing Editor: Emerson Gause, 910 Michigan, Ave., 
Chicago 

Business Managers: Chesley R. Perry, Business Man- 
ager, and Frank J. Morard, Assistant Business Manager, 
¥l0 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
f individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock): 

Rotary International, an Illinois corporation not for 
pecuniary profit; no capital stock and no stockholders; 
Raymond M. Havens, President, Kansas City, Mo.; Ches- 
ley R. Perry, Secretary, Chicago, Ill.; Rufus F. Chapin, 
Treasurer, Chicago, Ill. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
f any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 

y holders as they appear upon the books of the 

mpany but also, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 

person or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 

ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
stements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 

4s to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 

» books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 

irities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 

r; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
. person, association, or corporation has any interest 

or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
itles than as so stated by him. 

That the average number of copies of each issue 
ils publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
itherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months 
ling the date shown above is: (This information 

uired from daily publications only). 

(Signed) CHESLEY R. PERRY. 
rt > = subscribed before me this 28th day of 





seal] (Signed) CECIL B. HARRIS. 
commission expires February, 1925. 
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TO HOUSEHOLDERS WHO ARE 


ROTARIANS 


: AND TO ROTARIANS WHO ARE 


HOUSEHOLDERS 


In addition to the “Crested” Linens for your club we supply House- : 
hold Linens of every description to all the leading stores in the 
country and our Trade Mark is a guarantee of quality with a rep- 
utation of nearly one hundred and fifty years behind it. 





If your dealer hasn’t got “Shamrock” Linens, please tell us, and we 
will let you know where you can get them. 


BROWN’S “SHAMROCK” LINENS, Ltd. 


365-367 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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| 
| 
Fresh Air | 
resh Air | 
| 
Without draft with the “COMMON | fa Bid 


SENSE” TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


“= Ventilators | l/c iC DENDERS 

















| en Fy Wide-Web for 
be Health and 
| Comfort | 
<e = | E. Z. Suspen- et 4 
Gan t . ders are as Re 
L% * eI good as E. Z. 
wae ¢ = ROR. Garte rs. 
: ; Made of wide 
” and soft web- 
(Made of plate glass) bing. Better 
thanany belt, 
YOU SEE THEM EVERYWHERE they do not 
The ““COMMON SENSE” window ventilator is used in | bind the ab- 
OFFICES, Residences, Schools, Hospitals, Hotels, etc. | domen. No 





Send for our “FRESH AIR” folder drag on 
GLASS WINDOW VENTILATOR WORKS | shoulders as 


| rit é< a , "sk a 
331 S. Dearborn St., Chicago } bos h cobb You Don't Know You're 
Suspenders. Wearing Them.” 

















a se If not at Your Dealer’s 


Don’t Guess—Know || | SEND $1 TODAY 


CHECK, MONEY ORDER OR A 
DOLLAR BILL AT OUR RISK. 


ORANDAT Eee | || THETHOS. P.TAYLORCO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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FRU IT CAKE 





So goo ll f melt in your @ 
mouth Beabelan the “fine t flavored ¢ 
pecans and imported almonds, citron ; 
pineapple cherries and lemon and 
orange pee Never have you tasted 
just so wonderful a cake Packed in 

xquisitel lecorated tin boxes. No. 2 
cake weighs about 2 pounds No. 3, 3 
pounds; No. 5, 5 pounds—prices $2.20 
: 0 and $5.00, postpaid 

‘Make delightful gifts Better than 
turkeys or anything else you can buy 
for your employees Order now, for 
later we may have diffi n sup 
plying Cakes keep in perfect 
condition If you do not write on 
business letterhead or give bank ref 
erence, please send check or money 
order Sample of two big, generous 
slices will be sent postpaid for 25c. 
Made and guaranteed by a Rotarian 
Order now for Thanksgiving and 
Christma 
NATCHEZ BAKING CO., Dept. A Natchez, Miss. 











Price $10.00 Per Gross 


Beistle Rotary Hat 


Is as essentia to any Rotarian Dinner as the “‘food’- 
and “talk”; all three go together. Service—your tele- 
graphic order will be shipped on first train. No dis- 
appointments from this end. As Rotarians are gener 
ally interested in other organizations, we manufacture 
similar hats for Mystic Shrine, I. O. O. F., Moose, 


K. T., Elks, K. of C., U. C. T., and many other 


organizations, as well as Patriotic and Childrens’ hats | 


for picnics, etc. 
Descriptive price list upon request. 


BEISTLE CQO., 
18 Burd Street 


Yours for service 


Sh igeenenants Pa 


“GET ACQUA INTED” 





This Space 
for Name and 
Classification 








LUNCHEON BADGES, as illustrated 


Also 3% in. Celluloid Medallion Badges. Emblems, 
Advertising Specialties of Celluloid, Metal and Leather 
ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 


2448 Weet 22nd St. Chicago, Til 





ENGRAVING EMBOSSING 
PRINTING 


WEDDING $50 po. "STATIONERY 
SKETCHES SUBM 


ITTED ON REQUEST 


CENTURY ENGRAVING &E MBOSSINGCO. 
19 SOUTH WELLS ST.CHICAGO-US.A. ; 
WGHARTUNG-PRES.~ ROTARIAN 
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Rotary Club Activities 
(Continued from page 257) 

buy the farm as soon as legislation 
authorizing such action can be secured, 
but the action of the Rotarians will en- 
able the community to start this recla- 
mation project now. 

® 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—At the invitation of 
the radio-station of the Courier-Journal 
and Times, the Louisville club broad- 
casted “Rotary” for an hour and a half 
on October 3rd. It took careful plan- 
ning to prepare a program which should 
convey a real Rotary message and still 
not be stodgy. 

District Governor James H. Richmond 
took about six minutes in sending out a 
real message. A double quartette was 
trained in six Rotary songs, and piano, 
vocal and violin solos were interspersed 
throughout the program. The f farmer of 
the club spoke on “Pigs in Clover,” the 
negro preacher delivered a timely ser- 
mon, and the club poet gave some reci- 
tations which were clearly heard by his 
80-year-old father in a little town 100 
miles away. These together with a few 
words of introduction and conclusion by 
Rotarians W. E. Chambers and Bob Mc- 
Dowell, respectively, filled the allotted 
time with a program which was favor- 
ably received. 

All clubs within a few hundred miles 
radius were notified beforehand to “lis- 


ten in” and many did so. 
® 
Peru, Inp.—The Peru club held its 


first Tri-City meeting on Sept. 26th, en- 
tertaining Rotarians and ladies from the 
Wabash and Huntington clubs. The 
meeting was held at the new Mississi- 
newa Country Club and both the visiting 
clubs were well represented. During the 
afternoon a program of sports and 
games ranging from golf to horse-shoe 
pitching and from bean-bag casting to 
card-playing, gave everyone an opportu- 
nity to take active part and get ac- 
quainted. A banquet was held in the 
evening which promoted much good fel- 
lowship, and the Peru club is well pleased 
with the results obtained from this ac- 
quaintanceship plan. 

This joint meeting also proved to be 
the fourth consecutive 100 per cent meet- 
ing of the Peru club, and its members 
feel pretty “chesty” over the fact, as 
they have tried for two years to hold 
just one perfect attendance meeting. 


® 


ABERDEEN, Muss.—Twenty of the 
twenty-five members of the Aberdeen 
club recently travelled 145 miles to Mem- 
phis, where they were entertained by the 
local Rotarians. After a banquet and 
entertainment at the Gayoso Hotel, the 
visitors were taken in private cars to the 
Tri-State Fair, where they inspected the 
fine industrial and agricultural exhibits 
from the prairie section of Northeast 
Mississippi. 
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REAL VERMONT¢ 50 
MAPLE SYRUP® 


GAL 
DIRECT FROM 
FRANKLIN COUNTY PRODUCERS 


Everybody likes the tempting flavor of 
pure Vermont maple syrup and sugar fy! 
and this is your opportunity to get the Wi 
= of Vermont’s crop—direct from pro- 
aucers! 

BANKER’S BOND SYRUP 
No. 1 grade, packed under supervision of 
an officer of by a pomege Bank. 

{ gal., or 4 q ans, $2.50 
EXTRA SPECIAL. "MAPLE SUGAR 
A treat to eat; better and more whole-  ‘||ii\i) 

some than candy; wrapped in foil. | ! 





















2 oz. cakes (individual Ib. boxes) $0.50 
Pound cakes (5 Ibs. to box)...... 2.00 
Prices are F.0.B. St. Al- 
bans. Specify shipment 
parcel post, express. or 
freight and include ship- 
ping charges. Order today 

HE WELDEN NA- 
TIONAL BANK of ST. 
ALBANS, acting in 
behalf of Franklin Co, 
—— nae Produc- 


“Sr. ALBANS, 
VERMONT 














FAVORS and NOVELTIES 
form 
BANQUETS STAGS:LADIES NIGHTS 


R-H FAVORS FOR FUN AND FROLICe~? 


Favors and 
Decorations for 


Telegraphic orders 
promptly 


Russell- Hampton (. 


39 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO ILL. 








Depositary of Rotary International 


Our organization offers banking services. 
widely different in character, but all ex- 
pressive of the Spirit of Rotary. Whether 
you require a commercial or savings ac- 
count, investment, trust or fiscal agency 


facilities, you will find them at the 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
Madison and Dearborn Sts., Chicago 


Rufus F. Chapin, Rotarian 
Vice President & Secretary 




































10 Days FREE Trial ’o"4’: of 


pee GS ans ag Reming ton, Oli- 
t big savin wort like ine fully 

rebuilt = look and work —¥ new. 
years no money — 
big Free c ‘catalog shows o—, save we 
on type writers. Easy terms. Write 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE a 
77 N. State St. Dept. 10.74 Chicage 
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pyprssuRGH, Pa.—The Pittsburgh 
Jub had an ideal day for its annual pic- 
- and corn roast at West View Park. 
\iter the regular club meeting the 135 
ns bound for the picnic boarded 
‘iting automobiles and with pennants 
dying, the caravan, preceded by two mo- 
torcycle policemen, wended its way to 
the park. The program of sports con- 
tained some original contests, and doubt- 
less those who took active part in either 
“Fxemplifying Atlantic City,” “Parisian 
Styles,” “Mummy Race,” “Cradle Row,” 
“Apeing Our Ancestors,” or the “Rotary 
Derby” had as good a time as did the 
spectators ; and the winners earned the 
prizes donated by various members. 


® 
ReapING, Pa.—As a daily reminder 
to its members to keep up their activity 
in boys work, the Reading club has is- 
sued to each member a pocket piece 





which he can carry around with his 
loose change. Every time he reaches 
for change he is thus prompted to do a 
good turn for some boy. 

The club went about its boys work 
program systematically. First a study 
was made of what other organizations 
were accomplishing along this line, and 
as a result a forum group of represen- 
tatives of organizations interested in 
boys work now meets regularly under 
the auspices of the Rotary committee, 
and plans co-operative efforts. 

The boys’ work committee realized 
that the boys are more wayless than 
wayward, and that they need leadership 
during the adolescent period of their 
lives. The Rotary Club also sponsored 
a Scout troop whose membership con- 
sisted of under-privileged boys. 

Addresses by Rotarians in all the 
schools, special sermons in all the 
churches, and a special Rotary meeting 
which was addressed by leading educa- 
tional officials, marked the observance 
of Rotary Boys’ Week. 

Next came the “Back to School” cam- 
paign in which 223 letters of congratu- 
lation were sent to boys about to enter 
high school. Twenty-one letters were 
sent to boys discontinuing their studies 
and a special letter to their respective 
parents. As a result ten of these boys 
vill continue their education in high 
school ; one boy who failed in the eighth 
grade will not quit but will return to 
f rade school; eight boys must work, due 
to tamily needs, but one was induced to 

ke a continuation school course. 

The club also conducted a campaign to 
raise $20,000 for the continuance of the 
cal scout work and the improvement 
t the summer camp. A week’s drive 

sed with $25,000 subscribed. 
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Arntzen 
Auxiliary 
Stretchers 


Are Life Savers for Every 
Place Where People Gather 


Equip your industrial plant, hotel, 
office building, school, hospital, 
theatre, club or mine with Arntzen 
Auxiliary Stretchers. 

Every Physician who owns an automobile should have an Arntzen for emergencies. 
Rotary clubs interested in Boys’ Work can do a helpful thing by furnishing 
Boys’ Clubs and Boy Scout camps with Arntzen Auxiliary Stretchers. 


FOLLOW NEW TWENTIETH CENTURY METHODS 


Write for Literature and Prices 


B. E. ARNTZEN, Rotarian 


810 North Clark Street CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





| 
conten ae P | 


Into Any Type of Automobile with an 
Arntzen Auxiliary Stretcher 














“Always Among Friends’”’ 


Is it not comforting for one to know that he 
and his family while traveling are not among 
strangers should illness or death suddenly 
occur ? 

In every important city or town, in the United 
States and Canada, there is a Rotary Funeral 
Director, assuring you or your family friendly, 
sympathetic, conscientious service, either in 
the care of the disabled or in the proper con- 
duct of funeral arrangements. 


Associated Rotary Funeral Directors 


“Always Among Friends” 














In all the world | 
there is no Rotary 
Emblem made like 
this, inlaid with 
Abalone Pearl Shell 
found only on Califor- 
nia’s coast. Should be 
in every Rotarian’s of- 


Official 
Rotary 
Flags 


Our Specialty 











fice and home. 


Price, $5.00 each.— | 
Special quantity rates. | 


| E.S. HALE ABALONE CO. Inc. | 
| 1089-91 W. Ocean Ave., Long Beach, Cal., U.S.A. 


U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and prices. 


Badges and Banners 


Send for catalogue 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 
222 W. Madison St., Chicage, U. S. A. 
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Full o’ Pep 


Boston Garters never grow tired 
of their job—holding socks in place. 


They stay ‘‘Peppy’’—no matter 
how much leg work a chap has to do. 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 





= The Torch Press 


R Cedar Rapids, lowa 
, Fine Book and 








Catalogue Printing 











SPECIAL $@.00 


3 Shirts for 
MADE - TO - MEASURE 


These shirts carry the same 
guarantee as our more expen- 
sive grades. Send for samples 
and measurement bla: 

. STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRTS 
Refereace—Tempkias County Nations! Bank Bex23 (THACA.N °* 


A CANADIAN CORPORATION 


of long standing and National repute, has one of its 
manufacturing units available for use, and is in- 
terested in selling or turning this unit in with a reliable 
and developed project, as a portion of the Canadian 
investment. For circulars and full information on the 
plant, address Rotarian Wm. M. Gray. Chatham, On- 
tario, Canada. 

















INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENTS 
BY AMERICANS 


Hollander over 14 years in U. S. A., (Involun- 
tary Past Rotarian) now settled in AMSTER- 
DAM, HOLLAND, offers to represent Americans, 
having or willing to invest capital in European 
Commercial or Industrial enterprises. American 
references. Geo. Brusse, Rokin 93, Amsterdam, 
Holland. 














The Advertising 


pages of THE Rotarian are open 
only to advertisers of acknowledged 
standing and respectability. Adver- 
tisements will not be accepted from 
those who are engaged in doubtful or 
irregular enterprises, or whose rec- 
ords give evidence even of a dispo- 
sition to disregard correct business 
methods or recognized standards of 
commercial or professional honor. 
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Decatur, Itt.—Every Decatur boy 
from 8 to 15 years of age who wished to 
attend a ball game, to get plenty of pop 
and crackerjack, and his street-car ride, 
all free of charge, was granted his wish 
through the Rotary Knot-Hole League. 
This treat for the boys was arranged by 
the Rotarians and the Fans Associations 
of Decatur and Danville, and was greatly 
appreciated by hundreds of youthful 
fans. 

The Decatur club has done several 
other things for the boys and girls of 
the community this summer. It helped 
finance a camp for two hundred Y. W. 

| C. A. girls; maintained a camp for un- 
der-privileged boys; secured some play- 
ground material for the Boys’ Opportu- 
nity Home; and gave eighteen Boy 
Scouts two weeks in camp besides fur- 
nishing them with transportation. 


® 


RicumMonp, Va. — Thg educational 
committee of the Richmond club is tak- 
ing considerable pains to impress the 
club members with the importance and 
possibilities of the Rotary Code of Eth- 
ics. An assigned speaker discusses a 
section of the code at each club meet- 
ing and the talk is followed up by a gen- 
eral discussion. 


® 


Lonpon, ENGLAND—President Robert 
S. A. Housden was recently given the 
pleasant task of presenting a gold cig- 
arette case to Charles Wachter, last 
year’s secretary of the Paris Rotary Club 
—a gift from London Rotarians whose 
sons were the guests of the Paris Ro- 
tary Club. The case bears a suitable in- 
scription in French expressing gratitude 
for the educative and thoroughly en- 
joyable week the boys spent in France. 
Enrique Riba, of Barcelona, attended the 
London luncheon, and when the presi- 
dent’s announcement was translated, he 
immediately tendered on behalf of the 
Barcelona club a similar invitation for 
next year. 

“Uncle 
guide and 


Wachter acted as 
to the boys during 


Charlie” 


mentor 


their visit in Paris, and was assisted 
by Captain and Mrs. Smith. The boys 
visited Notre Dame _ cathedral, the 


Church of the Sacred Heart (where 
they were nearly locked on the roof by 
the guide), the Eiffel Tower, the palace 
| and grounds of Versailles, the Opera 
Comique, and other points of interest 
in and near Paris; and just before their 
return they paid a flying visit to Rheims, 
where they inspected a champagne fac- 
tory and picked up souvenirs on the bat- 
tlefields. If there was anything they par- 
ticularly wanted to see or do it was fitted 
into the itinerary somehow, and they re- 
turned very favorably impressed with 
this practical manifestation of the Inter- 
national Rotary spirit. Several sons of 
Margate Rotarians enjoyed a similar 
| experience earlier in the year. 
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FLORIDA 


The land of sunshine and flowers 
ROTARIANS 


are you interested in a Winter 
home, on the Ocean Bay or River. 
a business property, a subdivision, 
Everglades land in large or smali 
tracts, Ocean, Bay, River or Canal 
front acreage. [ got ‘em all for 
sale at the right prices, 

Whether you are in the market or 
not make my office your head- 
quarters when in Florida. 


Realtor M. A. Hortt Rotarian 


Opposite Broward Hotel 


FORT LAUDERDALE, 
FLORIDA 














CHAS. N. GOULD 


ROTARIAN 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEER 


SPECIALIZING IN 
OIL AND NATURAL GAs 





eo OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 

















LITHOGRAPHERS 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN 
2 DUANE STREET 


NEW YORK 

















Atlantic City itsthe 


AL, LAMAG 


MACK LATZ cO% 





ian H. Mq. 














Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Ciub Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:15. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 











Asbury Park, N. J. 


Marlborough Hotel 


Harold W. Sexton, Manager. Rotarian 
Rotary Luncheons Every Wednesday | P. M. 


Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 

















Hotel Lincoln 
Lincoln Square _ Indianapolis 
Headquarters Rotary Round Table 
WM. R. SECKER, (Rotarian) 
General Manager 

















